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FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING 
MACHINES 


TEN-KEY ADDING 
MACHINES 


The Men Who 


CALCULATING 
MACHINES 


SENSIMATIC ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


Buy These 


Burroughs Business Machines... 

(and they buy them hy the thousands!) 

ARE LOOKING FOR BURROUGHS-TRAINED 
GRADUATES TO OPERATE THEM 


According to these businessmen—and they’re in the 
best position to know—the supply of Burroughs-trained 
operators barely keeps up with demand. Seems that 
they're buying these machines faster than the schools 
can produce operators. 


For you, that should be a tip-off—that when you train 
your students on Burroughs basic business machines 
you automatically give them an educational bonus 
that will help them find employment quickly. 


BEST FOR BUSINESS—AND IDEALLY SUITED FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Beyond the training advantage, beyond giving your 


students a big edge over ‘“‘competition,’’ the use of 


Burroughs machines in classrooms is a sound invest- 
ment. They’re simply designed and easy to use, so that 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S Burrough 
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your students will like them. (And that makes any 
teaching job easier.) What’s more, they're the most 
rugged machines you can buy—so that, even in class- 
room use, maintenance cost will be remarkably low. 


For complete information, call the nearest Burroughs 
branch. Or write to the address below. 


ADDITIONAL TRAINING AIDS AVAILABLE 


Burroughs has prepared many helpful training aids, 
based on long experience with office methods and 
procedures, to assist teachers in planning instruction. 
Burroughs textbooks, practice work forms, and other 
materials are available to both public and_ private 
schools. Just call your local Burroughs representative, or 
write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Students learn faster 4 ways 


With Underwood “Keyboard Control” 


the new Underwood Electric all 

the operating controls are on the keyboard, ready 

to use. There’s no unnecessary hand travel to confuse 

students... no need for eyes to wander from copy 
to keyboard. 

Your students develop confidence sooner, quickly 

pick up speed and accuracy. The new Underwood 


Electric’s “Keyboard Control” makes it easier for stu- 


dents to change from manual to electric typewriters. 

Yo get further information on the new Underwood 
Klectric and the new Underwood Manual, or to 
arrange for a demonstration at your convenience, 
just write Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Manager, Business 
Education Division, Dept. EJ, Underwood Cor- 
poration, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Why not do it right now! 


Keyboard Controlled (2) Keyboard Controlled (3) Keyboard Controlled 


Carriage Return. Two bars 
make it easy for students to 
operate the carriage return 
with either hand. Hands stay 


on keyboard while eyes stay 


Forward Spacing. A separate 
automatic forward 
key provides rapid position- 
ing of the carriage while 
hands remain on the key- 
board. 


spacing 


Tabulation. On the new Under- 
wood Electric students can set 
and clear tabulator stops ina 
flash from a normal keyboard 


position. Tabulator bar can 


on copy. be operated with either hand. 


A 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 


Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 


Keyboard Controlled 
Electric Margins. No hunting 
for margin controls. Students 
set them automatically. 
through a convenient key 
located on the right hand 


side of the keyboard. — 


Underwood Makes A Complete Line of Business Machines... Typewriters Adding Machines Accounting Machines 
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now... 
erase errors 
magnetically 


as you DICTATE 


with the new 
Comptometer magnetic 
dictation machine 


Here is the greatest improvement 
in dictation’s 68 year history! Dic- 
tate as easy as talking. Make an 
error—re-word a phrase? It’s no 
problem. Simply backspace and re- 
dictate the new or correct thought. 
It is recorded as the old erases it- 
self, magnetically. You’ll hand 
your secretary perfect dictation 
she will transcribe faster and better. 
Only magnetic dictation gives you 


this new freedom and simplicity. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO TRY THIS YEARS-AHEAD COMPTOMETER 


IN A FREE OFFICE TRIAL OR DEMONSTRATION 


RE-USABLE BELTS 
NEVER WEAR OUT 


Comptometer’s Erase-O- 
Matic belts, made from 
miracle Mylar’, can be re- 
used thousands of times—a 
tremendous economy fea- 
ture. They are renewed 
magnetically, in just three 
seconds, without removing 
from machine. 


HI-FI VOICE 
REPRODUCTION 


Comptometer’s magnetic 
dictation means high fidel- 
ity —true, authentic repro- 
duction of your voice, 
making it easier to under- 
stand for faster, more per- 
fect transcription. 


*DU PONT S TRADEMARK 
FOR ITS POLYESTER FILM 


DICTATION'S GREATEST TRIUMPH! 


1887 


The first dictation 
machine with 
fragile wax cylin- 
ders that had to 
be re-surfaced 


1939 
The first record 
type dictation. 
Disadvantage: 
costly, breakable, 
only one use. 


1948 


First flexible 
plastic belt. A 
definite advance, 
but still costly, 
one use. 


TODAY 


The amazing 
Comptometer 
Erase-O-Matic 
belt. Never wears 
ovt, can be used 
indefinitely, er- 
rors can be erased 
magnetically. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


.Comptometer Dictation Division 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
1707 Marshfield St., Chicago 22, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without any cost or obligation 
please arrange: 

FREE DEMONSTRATION 

(-] FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 


(J Send complete information 


TITLE 


COUNTY 


Combination 
Dictation-Transcription 
Machine 


The new Comptometer 


Dictation-Transcription Machine, 


the world famous Comptometer 


Adding-Calculating Machine, and 


the new Comptograph 10-key 

Calculating-Adding Machine 

are products of Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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8 Reasons why the trend is 
to Royal electric 


Touch. So responsive the pupil’s fingers 
seem to float above the keys. So easy to learn 
on with Royal’s positive Touch Control. * 


Going forward? The Automatic Hori- 
zontal Spacer does the trick with a touch of the 
pupil's right little finger. Note! This key is 
independent of the regular keys. 


Going up? The Automatic Vertical 
Spacer makes insertion of paper or spacing the 
simplest operation in the world. Independent of 
regular keys, too! 


Underscoring’? Shift to caps, touch 
Line-O-Magic and the tiresome job does itself. 
Makes a series of hyphens, too, on lower case. 
It’s independent of the regular keys! 


Backing up? The Automatic Back 
Spacer is a boon to production work. Just a 
touch of the right little finger does it. And it’s 
also independent of the regular keys! 


Service? Wherever you are you get it 
fast. Over 900 service centers assure 
prompt, efficient service for your Royal 
electrics. 


Appearance. The new Royal Electric is 
a beauty you'll be proud to have in the class- 
room. Its finish is smooth. You can wipe grime 
off with a rag! 


Teaching Aids. Royal has the newest 
and best. For you: “Electric Typing for the 
‘Classroom Teacher.’’ For pupils: Key to 
Relaxed Typing.” They’re free. Write for them. 


® 
RG YAL electrics portable ¢ standard ¢ Roytype* business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
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diiorial 


Elvin S. Evster 
Indiana University 


T 
Understanding is more 


important than mere 


& Mastery of facts without 


understanding of relationships and 
application is not good education. 
A realistic appraisal of the com 
monly used teaching methods and 
procedures may lead to the query, 
“Is there a tendency business 
education to make instruction en 
evelopedic in nature and, therefore, 
to neglect the development of un 
derstanding Stated more simply, 
do our present teaching methods 
and procedures result: emphasis 
on the acquisition of facts to. the 
extent that inadequate emphasis is 
given to the use of facts as the 
basis for decision making, prob 
lem solving, and comprehending re 
lationships 7 


What 


struction in business education may 


evidences exist) that in 
be encyclopedic in nature? Perhaps 
both 


practices in 


a few casual observations of 
typical and atypical 
teaching may be sufficient indi- 
cate whether there is a problem that 
merits careful thought and study on 
an extensive scale, 

One bookkeeping teacher who ts 
considered to be a superior instruc- 
tor follows a pracuce of placing on 
the blackboard the for the 
balance sheet and the profit and loss 


forms 
statement. Pupils learn to lift: the 
data for assets, abilities, net worth, 
fill in the 


blanks ; and make the computations. 


income, and expense; 


They become competent in the 


“know-how” of making financial 


statements. However, even the best 
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knowledge of facts 


of those pupils as judged by high 
grades in the course, seemingly are 
unable to solve simple business prob 
lems involving judgments as to re- 
lationship between assets lia- 
income and 


bilities, CIC: 


Furthermore, these pupils often 
seem not to be able to solve simple 
arithmetical problems involving 
profit and loss or net worth, 

The instructor of a college course 
in the principles of office manage 
ment followed the practice of giving 
tests at the completion of cach unit 
of instruction and midterm and tinal 
examinations in accordance with the 
policy of the college. His tests and 
mprised of 


Many 


students achieved very well as indi 


examinations were 


short-answer-type questions, 
cated by their marks. They learned 


the facts and were able to recognize 


them when incorporated in an 
examination as a test item. How 
ever, some of the “A”. students, 


after they were employed in mana 
gerial positions, were not able to 
identify and define sharply the 
problems encountered in their of 
fices. They could not discern the 
elements of a problem ; they did 
not know how to attack a problem; 
and they lacked the ability to plan 
the steps of procedure to solve it. 
Knowledge of the facts did not 
make them competent to solve prob- 
The 
examination 
valuable in education if properly 
On the other hand, if not 


lems. short-answer-type of 


questions is highly 
used. 
used properly, it places the em- 
phasis in the minds of the students 


on the acquisition of facts rather 
than upon stimulation of a desire 
to understand. 

In business teacher education, 
students are very often given in 
methods and other professional 
courses specific instruction in_ the 
“mechanics” of teaching. They 
leave the college with a notebook 
well filled) with tech 
niques to be drawn upon when 


They have a 


devices and 
needed teaching. 
bag well filled with. tricks. 
students, 


How- 


ever, those same when 
given an assignment such as the 
teaching of an adult evening class 
where the range of ability and of 


purpose is extremely great, may be 


at a loss to know what to do or 
how to proceed, for there is no de 
vice recorded their notebook 


labelled to be used for that specific 
Mastery of all of the 
techniques and devices for teaching 
ability, 


situation. 


without problem solving 
without resourcefulness, and with 
out understanding of the learning 
make a 


does not good 


process 
teacher. 

An author of a textbook in the 
field of general business recently 
that 


college students need facts and that 


commented high school and 


the basic funetion of a good text 


book to those facts. 


Some textbooks are written under 


present 


this philosophy and do not. give 
much background information lead- 
ing to the presentation of a concent, 
a group of facts, or an idea. The 
books tend to become encyclopedic 
in nature rather than’ stimulating 
thought, promoting reasoning, and 
developing This 
tendency is not confined to books in 


understanding. 


the field of general business. 

The assumption that being in 
command of a great body of facts 
makes an educated person is false. 
Of course, the well-educated man 
will know many things; he will have 
recall and recognition memory of 
many others. But, he must also be 
able to discern relationships, make 
applications, and make decisions 
based upon the facts he possesses. 
Being master of facts and pro- 
cedures does not guarantee good 


judgment. 


A Valuable Instruction Kit for 
Office Practice Teachers 


EDUCATOR 


ADDING Caicuiator 


£2 | 


SEE WHAT THIS COURSE INCLUDES: 


3 Teacher’s Guide for Class Instruction. 


1 Full 30-lesson Office Practice Course 
for Students. 4 Fundamental Instruction Cards. 


5 Classroom Wall Poster. 


2 Teacher’s Manual and Answer Book. 


The most complete teaching plan of its kind available, the NOTE: After Basic Instruc- 
tion is completed Monroe pro- 


Monroe 30-lesson course for the Educator calculating machine | r 
was prepared in cooperation with qualified office practice teach- — a 
ers, for basic training in mechanized arithmetic. electric calculators. 

Each lesson is graded for a 40-minute class period, including 
review and drill sections. After each five lessons a test is pro- 
vided. There is also final test material. This course is the 
development of 20 years in school use. This complete basic 
course is FREE with each purchase of a Monroe Educator, 
or at a nominal cost alone. Write Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc., Educational Dept., Orange, N. J. 


The MONROE EDUCATOR 
Calculating Machine 


The only full keyboard calculator made solely for use in 
schools and colleges, the Monroe Educator is geared to 
students’ learning aptitudes. Extremely low in cost, the 
Educator is ideal for basic training in business figure-work. 


MONROE 


NEWEST, FASTEST CALCULATING « ADDING + ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Research or 


Propaganda? 


Workers in industries have doubled and 


more than doubled their purchasing power since 
a 
1904. Teachers in elementary schools have not had 


many 


a comparable increase in purchasing power. Teachers 
in big citv high schools have had a very slight de- 
crease in purchasing power. Principals of big city 
high schools and presidents of universities have had 
a serious decrease in purchasing power.’ These are 
the facts presented in Teaching Salaries Now and 
Then prepared by Beardsley Ruml and Sidney G. 
Tickton under a grant made by the Fund for the 
Advancement of ducation. It salaries 
made in 1953 with those of 1904. The implication 
of this study is that in elementary schools teachers 


compares 


are being paid almost enough, high school teachers 
in large cities should be paid considerably more, and 
administrators of large universities and high schools 
should be paid a great deal more. 

The facts are probably correct, but the implica- 
tions drawn from them are based upon specific phil- 
osophies which may or may not be sound. The 
theory is that the salary relationships that were pre- 
valent in 1904 were and are fair and sound. There- 
fore, they should be maintained at the present time. 
This is not at all certain. Industrial workers were 
given grossly inadequate salaries in 1904. There 
were wide discrepancies in salaries among people 
in various earning categories. Was this right or was 
it wrong? If it was right the judgment that the tend- 
enev of 1904 should be continued is sound. If there 
was an unreasonably wide discrepancy in salaries in 
1904, then the present trend to minimize the differ- 
ential between the lowest paid worker and the high- 
est paid worker is a sound one. 

Obviously the producers of this document do not 
favor the second position, and minimize it. In news- 
paper accounts of the document the second position 
is ignored. 

Beardsley Ruml concludes that higher salaries are 
needed for high administrative positions to attract 
able young men into teaching. My own experience 
does not justify this position. When young men 
fail to go into teaching though they have trained 
for this service, they do not do so because the initial 
salary is too low. New York City urgently needs 


1The impact of income tax not known in 1904 is considered in the 
1953 data. 


QPoservation 


opinion 


and Obiter Dicta 
Herbert A. Tonne 


merchandising teachers, but required (until this 
term) a full vear of merchandising experience be 
fore appointment as a regular or substitute teacher. 
Those who secure this business experience and are 
highly competent usually make well above the initial 
salary of S3880 after a year in business. They 
would like to teach, but by this time they usually 
have a family and find it difficult to take a cut in 
salary, It is the low initial salary, not the fact that 
the superintendent of schools gets “only” $32,500. 
a vear, that makes them turn from teaching. 

The tides in the affairs of men do not always 
flow evenly, There has been a tendency in the last 
few vears to consider all teaching jobs from kinder 
garten to university level as equally important. With 
this point of view as a criterion it is natural that 
the elementary school teacher should get the great- 
est boost; sometimes at the expense of the univer 
sity professor, The fact that the demand for ele- 
mentary school teachers has been greatest has 
abetted this tendency, 

Naturally I agree with Ruml that teachers are 
paid too little. The least beginning salary in almost 
every part of the country that will get teachers 
with a minimum competence is $4500 and the mini- 
mum maximum needed to provide adequate incen 
tive should not be less than $9000. 


mine workers have benefited too much. The 1904 


I disagree that 


wages of miners were horrible, and I think a school 
teacher still has a better life than a miner. 

You may not agree with my opinion and may 
agree with Ruml and associates. However, let us 
realize that in both cases the disagreement is on the 
level of opinion, and not at the level of valid con- 
clusion. There is an increasing tendency, it seems 
to me, to get together a body of facts, draw opinions 
from them, and then assume that the opinions are 
facts because the facts presented were true. 

As propaganda Teaching Salaries Now and Then 
may or may not be good—legislators and business- 
men are quite bright and can spot unsound deduc- 
tions from facts. As research the presentation is not 
valid. By all means let’s get better salaries for teach- 
ers. It is the only way we can insure a higher caliber 
of teachers. However, let us plead our case on sound 
evidence and when we “make” propaganda let us 
label it as such. 
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NEW 
FROM THE ORIGINATORS OF THE 
WORKSHOP PLAN! 


the Remington 
| office / designed | electric 
typewriter workshop! 


In the 5 years since the 

original Remington Workshop 

Plan began, favorable reaction has been 
unprecedented. To encourage even 

greater participation in this realistic teaching 
program, and to further narrow 

the gap between procedure in the modern 
Business Education Department 

and actual business office 

conditions, Remington Rand now offers 
additional office-style features 

at special school prices. 
Remington. Ftand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Phone your local 
Remington Rand 
office or write for 


free literature... 


here’s whata minimum 


| office / designed | 


workshop offers you! 


© 5 New Remington Electric Typewriters — 
The typewriters that help students 
learn faster, type faster. 


© Training in Electrification by Rotation 


for all students in the 
advanced typing classroom. 


© Development of “All-Round” Typists 
who can alternate between 

electric and manual typewriter 
thanks to the Remington 

Electric's “Natural Slope’”’ keyboard, 
normal operating features. 


© Exclusive Perfect Positioning Scale 


for teaching perfect 
letter centering. 


© New Distinctive Executive Type Styles — 
Choose from over 100 

new type faces... new executive 
type styles that are proving 

to be so tremendously popular 

in business today. The better looking 
results possible with these 

new type faces will encourage 
students’ pride in their work. 


© Colored Ribbons — 

Another feature for better looking 
typing results that business is taking to 
with great enthusiasm. (Optional.) 


© Carbon Ribbon Attachment on one Typewriter — 
To further enhance the appearance 

of students’ work...just as 

used for executive correspondence 

in most progressive businesses 

today. (Optional.) 


© Exciting New Typewriter Colors — 
Six beautiful, subtle pastel shades 
to make your classrooms 
brighter, more attractive, 

more in keeping with the trend 

in modern office decor. (Optional.) 


© Low Price and Terms — 


Special low educational prices... take 
up to 30 months to pay if you wish. 


Remington Rand, Room 2232, 
315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York 


Please send me the following 
literature (checked): 


0 Executive Type Folder (R8685) 


D Letter Centering Simplified 
Folder (R8667) 


O New "STEP" (School Typewriter 
Electric Program) Kit (RE8675) 


O Typewriter Colors Brochure (RE8764) 
O Carbon Ribbon Folder (RE8552) 


School Name. 
Address. 


Your Name and Position. 
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“In short, from the very first day in 
beginning shorthand, use any de- 
vice within the bounds of common 
sense to increase the transcribing 
efficiency of your students.” 


OPEN 
SHORTHAND 


TEACHERS 


Ruth Bruner 
Northwestern State College 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 


R. GRAHAM, personnel man- 
ager for a local mill, recently 
complained: “What are the schools 
teaching today? stenographers 
can't spell; they can’t place a letter 
the They 


waste expensive letterheads re 


attractively on page. 


writing. They not only do sloppy 
work, but they don't care!” 

In order to avoid answering such 
painful questions, | asked him one. 
“But they're able to get your dic- 
tation down without any trouble, 
aren't they?” 

His answer was brief and pointed, 
After they’ve 
got it, they don’t know what to do 


“Sure, but so what? 


with it.” 
What did T say to him? 
actly as vou would. I 


T did ex- 
hedged; I 
passed the buck; T quibbled . . . and 
eventually changed the subject. 1 
could not refute his remarks, for they 
are all too true. Before you finish 
this sentence, you can name at least 
four of your own recent graduates 
who vou are reasonably sure will be 
guiltv of Mr. Graham's charges. 

It is not the purpose of this brief 
treatment to present an analytical 
study of the reasons for such short- 
comings, for they are too complex. 
Neither is an attempt made to place 
the blame, for it no doubt rests on 
many shoulders. Instead, let’s face 
facts and consider this accusation: 


The Real Problem 

“The shorthand teacher is teach 
ing too much shorthand and teaching 
it too well!” 

The system has been simplified un 
til it is extremely easy to teach. The 
publishing companies and their ex 
pert teachers have provided recorded 
records, awards, in 


tapes, victrola 


centives, and sound teaching ap 
proaches tested in hundreds of class- 
rooms. The mortality rate has con 
sequently fallen tremendously. There- 
fore, thousands of students today are 
learning more shorthand, they 
are able to write faster. They like 
to compete for dictation speed, and 
they take a great deal of pride in 
But that ac 


complishment is not really vocational, 


their accomplishment. 


A director of a state-wide high 
school rally told me that in their re 
cent transcription contest, he was un 
able to find one mailable letter. 

Short 
have been teaching 


The implication is clear. 
hand teachers 
shorthand as an end, rather than as a 
We excuse our- 
selves in many ways. We say, “It 
Mable doesn’t know English by now, 
it’s too late to teach her.”’ This is fal 
Mable doesn’t know. short- 
This 


excuse also negates the basic psy- 


means to an end. 


lacious ; 
hand, vet we teach that to her. 


chology of teaching that we begin 
with the student where he is. As a 
matter of fact, students do 
know the correct English usage ; they 


most 


must, for they pass their English 
classes every year. The bald truth 
seems to be that students don’t use 
their English knowledge in the short- 
hand the shorthand 
teacher doesn’t demand it! 

We also make this excuse, “We 
We don't 


have time to teach spelling, punctua- 


class, because 


have to teach shorthand, 


tion, typing, word division, letter 
placement and dozens of other 
skills! This is a valid excuse. We 
don’t have time to teach anything but 
shorthand if we continue to teach 
the dictation 


speed. So we drill 


standpoint — of 
drill, drill, 


from 
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spending all our time to train. stu- 


dents to take dictation ever-in- 
creasing rates of speed, despite the 
fact that study after study has shown 
conclusively that the majority of busi- 
dictate above 80 


nessmen not 


words per minute. 


Emphasize Transcription 


are valid, and 
to doubt 
then obviously we teach too much for 


skill. 


nize this fallacy and teach, not Short 


It these studies 


there is no reason them, 


shorthand We should recog 
hand [, Shorthand IT, and Transerip- 
but 
Stenography TT, 
ITT. 


at least. chminate the distinction be 


tion, rather Stenography 


and Stenography 


We should, in our own minds 


tween shorthand transcription, 


and emphasize transcription from 


the beginning—call it pre-transerip 
tion, if vou will, But whatever name 
it is given, transeription skill building 
is the responsibility of the shorthand 
teacher and should not be relegated 
solely to the transcription class. If 
you're one of those teachers who have 
no separate transcription class, it 1s 
even more important that vou begin 
transcription skill building from the 
first day in shorthand. 

A short paper cannot delineate the 
mechanics of streamlining shorthand 
classes for transcription training. But 
a few simple and workable sugges 
tions might be suggestive of many 
others. None of these devices are 


new, but we overlook them in our 


eagerness to teach shorthand alone. 


Content 

lirst, however, we must forget our 
exclusive allegiance to the concept 
“shorthand.” It isn’t: necessary to 
treat shorthand as though it were a 
sacred cow. To save time for tran- 
scription teaching, it isn’t necessary 
every the first 

manual. Only the theory lessons must 


to finish lesson in 


be covered, It isn’t even necessary 
to give the review lessons full-period 
treatment. The shorthand textbook, 
like any textbook, should be used in- 
telligently, tempered with common 
sense, and made to fit the situation. 
experience during the last war indi- 
cated that teaching can be done in less 
time, if lesson plans are well thought 
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through, goals established, and at 
tainment of set standards demanded. 


Spelling 


Let’s consider a few of the ele- 
that 
teaching stenography. 


ments should be covered in 

The number 
one bugaboo seems to be spelling. 
The businessman frequently says 
that if we teach the beginner worker 
to spell, we will be forgiven every 
thing else. But how can it be done ? 
Qf course, there is no one answer. 
We cannot eliminate all the bad spell 
ing, but we can use many classroom 
devices to cut down on spelling errors. 
Holding spelling bees, having stu 
dents keep lists of misspelled words 
on which they will be tested, having 
the teacher keep copies of all words 
missed and using those words in the 
tvping class for warm-up drills—all 
such devices help. The repetition of 


speed-foreing drills in’ the typing 
class which use frequently misspelled 
words as copy tends to automatize 
the fingering so that the correct spell 
without conscious atten 


ing comes 


tion. The teacher can dictate sent- 
ences containing tricky spelling words 
for quick transeription. Faithful co- 
operation with the FBLA. spelling 
program will also bring noticeable 


improvement in students. 


Typevwriting Rate 


Typewriting is an important ele- 
ment of transcription and many drills 
in the typing class can be co-ordi- 
nated with transcription skill build- 
ing. Direct dictation to the type- 
Writer is a help in establishing some 
of the elements of skill necessary for 
transcription, Dictating brief forms 
directly to the typewriter brings par- 
ticularly good results. Direct dicta- 
tion is helpful even for non-steno- 


rraphiec students in the typing class, 


f 


or experts believe typing from the 
spoken word helps student automa- 
tization. Brief forms, of course, are 
common words that should become 
automatic for any typist. 

Comparison of the student’s typing 
rate with his transcription rate brings 
home to him his own shortcomings 
and awakens a desire to overcome 


them. A fine motivating device is 


charts in the shorthand 
the 


per 


the use of 


class which show number of 


words transcribed minute, 


the number of words re 


A too slow 


stead of 
corded per minute. rate 
will the 


examine his transcription routine and 


encourage student to. re 
his materials handling technique in 
order to conserve time. Timed drills 
in the preparation of the machine for 
transcription helps to establish a rou 
makes for more. efficient 


tine and 


transcribers. 


Reading Habits 


Shorthand students learn to read, 
but an efficient transcriber must read 
intelligently. In the 


rapidly and 


beginning class, how many of us 
force the student to read for mean 
ing? If we fail to set up a pattern 
of meaningful reading and allow stu 
dents simply to read the words, 1t 1s 
no wonder that the student later tran 
letters. Do we 


scribes nonsensical 


time their reading and compare it 


with their longhand reading rate: 
Do we let them compete with each 
other to see how many words they 
can read in 30 seconds or a minute ¢ 
Many similar devices will help to 
build reading skill, a necessary com 


ponent of efficient transeription, 


Vocabulary 


Words the 


stock in trade, and today’s students 


are stenographer’s 
seem to have rather sparse vocabu- 
laries. It is impossible to teach pro- 
fessional and technical vocabularies 
with anv degree of success, but an 
advance can be made on the problem 
of establishing a general vocabulary. 
Consistent use of the word-a-day car- 
toon in the daily paper is helpful. It 
is possible to use vocabulary drills 
correlated with shorthand — theory. 
The teacher can devise sentences with 
new words so that their meaning is 
obvious. She can dictate letters with 
several words missing, so that the 
student must supply those outlines to 
complete the sense. Some teachers 
require students to keep a vocabulary 
notebook. Others dictate sentences 
which contain deliberate errors to see 
if the students are transcribing with 
their heads instead of their hands. 
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Punctuation 


Punctuation errors are common in 


student transcripts, although the 
rules are given in simple easy-to-re- 

back of the 
Why not take 


up one punctuation rule each day and 


member terms in the 
shorthand textbooks. 


dictate sentences which use illustra- 
tions of that principle. The teacher 
to that 


sentences several days later for re- 


can return rule with more 


view. Insist on oral transeription. 
When the student reads back orally, 
he should be required to read all 
punctuation and a check should be 
made to see if the class knows the 
reason for it. Include punctuation in 
contextual shorthand material which 
you write on the board, using colored 
chalk to circle the punctuation mark 
as it appears in the manual. 


Syllahication and Hyphenation 


Syllabication hyphenation 
cause loss of transcription efficiency. 
Why not follow the advice of Leslic 
and Dupraw and use a_ pragmatic 
approach? Do not divide unless abso- 
lutely necessary—in which case, con- 
sult the dictionary. It saves time and 
makes for less transcription interrup 


tions. 
Letter Placement 
Letter placement is only a matter 


But 
many teachers demand good letter 


of requiring conformity. how 
form on the first handwritten tran- 
from the 
manual? Do we insist on letterheads 7 


scriptions shorthand 
It isn’t necessary to buy them; let the 
students design and make their own. 
Duplication must be taught eventu- 
ally; why not teach it when there is 
a felt need for it? Letter layout can 
be presented in the typing and short- 
hand classes at the same time. Stu- 
dents seem to like the crosspateh 
guide for letter placement, because 
it is easy to memorize and to use. 


Proofreading 

Proofreading is a very necessary 
skill for efficient transcription. From 
the very first dictation in shorthand 
classes, accustom the students to do 
their own proofreading. Of course 
this is time-consuming, but careful 
planning of classroom activity makes 
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possible the utilization of 
wasted minutes. Dictate letters from 
english textbooks and typing man- 
uals, using these for class proofread 
ing exercises. Allow students to ex- 
penalize them for 
that 


negative incentive, but it seems likely 


change papers; 
unmarked errors. Sure, is a 
that an occasional negative technique 
might be productive if only by virtue 
of its rarity! 
Summary 

In short, from the very first day 
in beginning shorthand, use any de- 
vice within the bounds of common 


sense (and most teachers can think 


of dozens!) to increase tran- 
scribing efficiency of your students. 
Cut the shorthand drill time, and give 
some minutes each day to teaching 
less shorthand and transcrip- 
tion. For shorthand is creative 
tool skill, like the skill of singing or 
swimming or painting, but it) should 
be used only as a tool and not as a 
mechanical exercise. Remember, it 
is the end product that we're con- 
We want 


students 


cerned with—not the tool. 


to be sure that when our 


go to work for a Mr, Graham, they 


will know what to do with their 


shorthand notes! 


Shorithaud Pictures 


Playtime in stenography is usually unscheduled. Occasionally, however, prior to a vacation 
period or as a reward for extra-special achievement, some play is permitted, even encouraged. 
Sometimes a few minutes of doodling may awaken or quicken interest to the point where 


success in stenography can begin. 


One of the favorite pastimes of those who "play" in stenography is the use of the steno- 
graphic symbols to draw familiar objects, Artistic license is permitted in these efforts just as 


it is in the other creative arts. 


If you will look closely at the drawings which are appearing in several issues of the Journal 
this year, you will find shorthand symbols—some more clear than others. The combinations in 
some cases may fool you as no word is formed; the basic outline exists however. 


HOLIDAY MUSIC 


These drawings were prepared by members of the shorthand classes in Rich Hill High School, 
Rich Hill, Missouri, Mrs. Opal Reed Heatherly is the instructor. (Incidentally, potential artists 
may appreciate knowing that for publication these drawings were prepared in India ink and 


are very much enlarged.) 
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Education for the handicapped is of growing 
concern in many states. It is gratify- 
ing to learn that business education 


can help. 


LARRY 


Dorothy N. Binger 


High Point High School 
Beltsville, Maryland 


WIT really nice.” 


little grin. 


He said it with a pleased 
But he was no more pleased than | 
was. Larry is a little boy in the sixth grade whom | 
The fact that he is in the 
sixth grade does not make him an unusual student so 


have been teaching to type. 


much as does the fact that Larry has ditheulty with 
muscular coordination, 

Several months ago, Larry’s teacher asked me about 
the possibility of giving Larry typing lessons. She ex- 
plained to me what a bright little boy he is and what a 
wonderful spirit he has in spite of his handicap. How- 
ever, he does have a great deal of difficulty with his 
handwriting. He has to write in| manuscript very 
slowly, and then it 1s not very legible. She thought per- 
haps we might be able to teach him to use the typewriter 
as a partial solution to his handwriting difficulty. 

The first dav that Larry came to the typing room, | 
asked him if he had ever used a typewriter before. “Yes,” 
he said, “but it was like this,” and he made the gesture 
to indicate he had done some hunting and pecking on his 
father’s machine. 

Neither his teacher nor | felt that he would be able 
to use all of his fingers and learn the proper fingering for 
the touch system. We had thought perhaps the best 
we would be able to do would be to try to make him 
efficient in using one or two fingers. After Larry’s re 
mark about having used the typewriter in such a way 
before, | realized quickly he had come with the idea of 
learning to type correctly. Consequently, my next ques- 
tion to him was, “Do vou want to learn to use the right 
fingering, or do you think you had better use one or 
two fingers 2” 

“Oh, I want to learn to use the right fingering,” was 
his immediate response, 


This article was written when Mrs. Binger was a teacher in The Demon- 
stration School of the School of Education at The Florida State University, 
Pallahassee. 
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Of course, ] had numerous misgivings about the possi- 
bility of being able to teach him the touch system. How- 
ever, we started out with the plan. I taught him the key- 
board in pretty much the same way you would to any 
beginning student. We immediately put new keys into 
words. Most of the time Larry would suggest the 
words which he wanted to type. Then we worked on a 
few sentences, 

After Larry had learned the fingering for the home 
row keys and all the reaches except for numbers, it 
seemed essential to have him start immediately using his 
tvping for material he wanted to have typewritten. 
Consequently, we never went through any intensive skill- 
building procedures. As soon as he was confident of 
the proper fingers to use on each key, he began to use 
his skill for some of his school work. 

First he brought a report he had written as a result 
of the unit of work his class had been doing on Ancient 
Rome. His report was on the Roman meal which the 
class had planned, prepared, and eaten. It was a tre- 
mendous thrill to him to have brought down a piece of 
paper with poorly formed letters and to carry out with 
him a neatly typed report. Of course, I worked with 
him making sure it did look good. He erased and cor- 
rected his errors. He usually was alert to errors with- 
out much help from me. | helped mostly with judging 
All of the pupils in 


Larry’s room were as pleased as Larry was with his 


the margins, spacing properly, ete. 


report. 

One of the “major” items which Larry has typed was 
a letter of thanks to the local Elks Club for furnishing 
All of the pupils were writing 
letters, and Larry’s typed one went along with theirs. 


his classroom with a flag. 


We used corrasible bond paper for this. This made eras- 
ing much easier for him. Because of his awkward co- 
ordination, erasing has been one of the most difficult 
operations for him to perform. Recently, Larry typed 
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All of the 
sixth grade pupils in his class were 
writing letters to thank her for some 
checker sets which she had presented 
He wrote another let- 


a letter to his mother. 


to the room. 
ter of thanks to a guest speaker—he 
composed this letter at the typewriter. 

Our aim has been to give Larry a 
skill that will help him make up for 
his inability to write more legibly. | 
have not tried to push him in build- 
ing speed. Speed is gradually com- 
ing through constant use of the ma- 
chine. He comes for only fifteen 
minutes each day, but he does put in 
some time on the typewriter at his 
home. | have tried to help him with 
the techniques which I think he can 
adequately master without frustra- 
tion. Typing is supposed to be an aid 
to him 
cause of his hand difficulties, many 


not a problem to tackle. Be- 


times the striking of certain keys is 
very light. He has learned to com- 
pensate for that and make his work 
look better by backspacing and_ re- 
striking the letter. He refuses to let 
a dim letter slip by. 

His hand and finger position are 
not the best. He has learned to keep 
both hands hovering over the kev- 
board as he quickly learned (after 
one or two demonstrations) the speed 
advantage in having the fingers of 
both hands ready any time he needs 
to use them. He does have to throw 
his hand slightly out of position in 
striking certain keys to make up for 
the lack of strength in certain fingers. 
And his hand position, of course, is 
poor when he uses the shift key. So, 
the only “good” techniques which we 
are able to keep him using constantly 
are the correct fingers on the keys 
and the carriage throw. However, 
“good” techniques for Larry are 
those which enable him to handle the 
typewriter regardless of what 
standards in techniques demand. 

Since the first few lessons I have 
noticed the strengthening of certain 
fingers which Larry had not been 
able to use as well as the others at 
His total hand co- 


But 


the beginning. 
ordination has also improved. 
the most important result of all is the 
satisfaction Larry feels in doing a 


neat, readable piece of writing. 
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This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a 
design on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter vertically, space down 14 single 
spaces from the top, set side margins for a 68-space line and begin typing, line by 
line. Symbols: "5X" means strike "X" five times; "3sp'' means strike space bar three 
times; etc. Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 
1—68X 
2—68X 
3—2X, 64sp, 2X 
4—2X, 2sp, 60X, 2sp, 2X 
5—2X, 2sp, 1X, 58sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
6—2X, 2sp, 1X, 58sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
7—2X, 2sp, 1X, 58sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
8—2X, 2sp, 1X, 58sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
9—2X, 7 1X, 14sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 4X, 2sp, 3X, 3sp, 3X, 3sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 14sp, 1X, 
2sp, 
10—2X, 2sp, 1X, 14sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 5sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp,. 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 
3sp, 1X, 14sp, 1X, 2sp, 2 
11—2X, 2sp, 1X, 14sp, 2X, Isp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, 5sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, Z2sp, 1X, Z2sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 
Isp, 1X, 15sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
12—2X, 2sp, 1X, 14sp, 1X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 5sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 
3sp, 1X, Isp, 1X, 15sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
13—2X, 2sp, 1X, 14sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 3X, 3sp, 3X, 3sp, 3X, 5sp, 1X, 16sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
14—2X, 2sp, 1X, 14sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 5sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 
lésp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
15—2X, 2sp, 1X, 14sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 5sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 
lésp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
16—2X, 2sp, 1X, 14sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 5sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, Zsp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 
lésp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
17—2X, 2sp, 1X, 14sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 4X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 
lésp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
18—2X, 2sp, 1X, 58sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
19—2X, 2sp, 1X, 58sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
20—2X, 2sp, 1X, 58sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
21—2X, 2sp, 1X, 4sp, 2X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 3X, 3sp, 1X, 3sp, 3X, 2sp, 5X, 2sp, 1X, 
3sp, 1X, 3sp, 2X, 4sp, 3X, 4sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
22—2X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 
7sp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 7sp, 1X, 2sp, 2K 
23—2X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 5sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, Z2sp, 1X, Z2sp, 1X, 7sp, 1X, 
4sp, 2X, Isp, 2X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 7sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
24—2X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 5sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 7sp, 1X, 
4sp, 1X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 1X, 2sp, 4X, 2sp, 1X, 7sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
25—2X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 5sp, 4X, 2sp, 3X, 3sp, 1X, 3sp, 3X, 4sp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 
2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 3X, 4sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
26—2X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 5sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, Z2sp, 1X, bsp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 
4sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 6sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
27—2X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 5sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 6sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 
4sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 6sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, Z2sp, 2X 
28—2X, 2sp, 1X, 3sn, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, bsp, 1X, 
3sp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 6sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 2K 
29—2X, 2sp, 1X, 4sp, 2X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 3X, 4sp, 1X, 
4sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 3X, 4sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
30—2X, 2sp, 1X, 58sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
31—2X, 2sp, 1X, 58sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
32—2X, 2sp, 1X, 58sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
33—2X, 2sp, 1X, 58sp, 1X, 2sp, 2X 
34—2X, 2sp, 60X, 2sp, 2X 
35—2X, 64sp, 2X 
36—68X 
37—68X 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 

| 


“Were it possible tor the pages of the bookkeeping text 
to illuminate themselves at pupil command, the resulting 
understanding of bookkeeping principles would not be as 
thorough as the actuality of the supermarket.” 


Supermarket 


methods in 


bookkeeping 


Mary Courtney O'Toole 
Boston College School of Education 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 


S TEACHERS of business 
subjects in the 
school, our complaint, often repe- 


secondary 
titious as our dictation of briet 
forms, is, “What can I do for va- 
We constantly neglect to 
that the 
quently has an answer. 


riety 2” 


notice community fre- 


On your next trip to vour local 
supermarket, if you teach book- 
keeping, leave the wire stroller en- 


folded with its twin and take a 


long leisurely look about you. 


With just a 
imagination and an equal ration 


small amount of 
of minutes, the place will turn into 
visualized bookkeeping principles 
before vour eyes. 

Did it ever occur to you that a 
ledger ot 
wood and metal with dromedary 


might be constructed 


and breakfast 


Supermarket 


for debits 
cereal for 


shelves are living ledger accounts. 


dates 
credits! 
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The dividing T is so sturdy that 
it would be impossible for debit 
and credit to leak, vet leakage is 
what causes much difficulty for 
bookkeeping students. 

Let us picture a bookkeeping | 
student confronted with the solid- 
ity of a supermarket section, real- 
debit, 
credit and that dates and breakfast 


izing that left is right 1s 


cereal cannot be interchanged 


without destruction of their indi 


vidual purpose. Surely, this is 


Visual aid in) cinemascopic size; 
and with this introductory view, 
supermarket possibilities for book- 
keeping instruction have not even 
been sampled. Let us sample them 


now. 


The Journal 


Where could you find a Journal 


more luminous convincing 


SSeS SS SS SSS SS SSS ee ees 


than the back and basement stor- 


age rooms of the supermarket 


cartons, crates, boxes, evlinders, 


and bags, a generalized picture of 


the aisles out front such as 


could 
room 
time to 


vou 
class- 


never depict the 


were you to devote much 


trying: a multitude of 


products associating simultane- 
ously and dated accurately, await 
ing their proper place on the left 
or the right upstairs. Journalizing 
to a high school bookkeeping stu 


dent is much too trequently a 
chore done to satisfy his teacher; 
posting to a ledger is a technique 
he too often memorizes to pass a 

Delivery trucks unloading soups 
and soap powders into the basement 
of a supermarket, which soups and 
powders are later seen to have regu- 
lar place in unchanging position out 
the 


front will undoubtedly strike 
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bookkeeping student with a flash of 
understanding beyond any classroom 
iNustration. From the cellar to the 
entrance, the establishment portrays 
its capacity for varying bookkeeping 
teaching. Inventory, Sales and Pur- 
chases, Income and [-xpense, Asset 
and Liability, Deferred Charges, 
even the Tax Collector are present 
in the market weekly. 


Inventory 

Currently and historically, the 
teaching and adjusting of Inventory 
has been a boil on the bookkeeping 
teacher’s ability. We take little pleas- 
ure in the anticipation of presenting 
it and less in the periodic struggle 
to have it understood. Bookkeeping | 
students are still young enough to 
imagine and most of them wall be 
able to see a supermarket in con- 
struction if directed to do so - a 
supermarket with nothing to. sell, 
just walls and a partial roof. They 
can likewise picture to themselves the 
supermarket’s storage space getting 
filled up for the first time and then 
labeled Inventory. They can see the 
supply of dairy products decreasing 
hourly and appreciate the need for 
their repurchase. They can associate 
stock clerks — in 
some instances by blood relationship 
—to sense that a new inventory 


themselves with 


would necessarily exist at the end of 
a week, a month. That the tin of 
coffee their mother buys on March 
31 is not the tin of coffee their sec- 
ond cousin put out on the shelf on 
March Ist will be plain to them; 
that between the beginning and the 
end of a certain number of days or 
weeks hundreds of items have come 
into the basement, gone upstairs and 
out the magic-eve door they will not 
deny. 

Supermarketing in this middle of 
our century is a structural and or- 
ganizational tribute to grocery mer- 
chandising. The pot-bellied stove 
and the cracker barrel, the open tubs 
of lard and butter next to the pickle 
crock have long been nationally sani- 
tized and revivitied. Have we done 
comparably as well in the bookkeep- 
ing classroom? Without. statistical 
proof before me but with the com- 
ments of many teachers and a per- 
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sonal view of numbers of classrooms 
for support, I would suggest that 
bookkeeping classes in general are 
the cracker barrel and 
squinting into the pickle jug. 
Students from the days of the 
the 
supermarket have stumbled over the 
same bookkeeping principles. They 


have bruised their understanding on 


sitting on 


country store to our days of 


the distinction between beginning in- 
ventory, sales and purchases. They 
have tripped mentally over the syn- 
thetic line where new inventory re- 
mains on the shelves, although a 
textbook page before, it was pur- 
chases that filled them. To the teach- 
er with trust in her own tactics, the 
supermarket opens its doors auto- 
matically to point out to her students 
that the store’s old inventory is rest- 
ing on the pantry shelves of the 
neighborhood, even their grand- 
mother’s latest pie. That what was 
purchased by the market to replace 
it has not vet been entirely sold, that 
what is left of that purchasing is the 
inventory of stock called new. 

The 


with stocktaking to discover the new 


physical exercise involved 


inventory will) be incontrovertible 
proof to your students that finding 
the correct new inventory figure is 
a much more detailed job than sub- 
tracting one amount from. anoiher 
Which is what they are so fend of 
doing. 
Cash 

During your visit stand near the 
checkout watch the 
Sales Account come alive with cash- 
rhythmic 


counters and 


registered approval; in 
repetition your students cannot avoid 
understanding what is meant by 
Cash to Sales, nor on occasion what 
is meant by Sales Returns to Cash, 
as they see the annoyed housewife 
return the damaged package or badly 
dented tin of food. 

I’xpenses innumerable are watking 
~ stock boys and cashiers 
are 


the aisles - 
Whose Friday pay 
surely no less real than themselves. 
Lighting and freezing bills are guid 
ing and guarding You, against acci- 


envelopes 


dents and mischoice on the one hand: 
against half-melted strawberries on 
And_ should 
dwelling the 


the other. some over- 


anxious shopper, 


brand of corned beef she will buy, 
unwittingly take off the heel of your 
shoe with her well-filled carriage, 
Insurance for Customer Accidents 

a charge deferred, well and substan 
tially—will return it with apologies. 


Taxes 

Like the shopper looking for the 
markdown on the markdown, strolls 
the Tax Collector through the super- 
market. “What 
ask your bookkeeping students or 
“We to taxes?” Let them visit: the 
supermarket and all will be revealed 


are taxes to us?” 


to them. From the $7 missing in the 
pay envelope to the Ze stamped on 
the cold cream jar, taxes and their 
importanee merchandiser, 
plovee and bookkeeper will leave an 
imprint upon them. 

Not at all shall we think that using 
the supermarket and its) numerous 
possibilities for promoting bookkeep- 
ing understanding is dreamer’s 
diversion, | challenge you to request 
one for 


admission. to nearest 


yourself and your class on some day 


your 


and at an hour when business is not 
too brisk. If vou have planned ahead 
for the values to be gathered by the 
group, then guaranteed to your stu 
dents is vivid) varied experience in 
seeing printed) principles action 
where they are intended to be. Were 
it possible for the pages of the book 
keeping text to illuminate them- 
selves at pupil command, the result- 
ing understanding of bookkeeping 
principles would not be as thorough 
as the actuality of the supermarket. 

The old-fashioned grocery store is 
rare today; of equal rarity in the see- 
ondary school classroom is a clari- 
fied understanding of early book 
keeping The — old-time 


grocery store has been replaced ad- 


principles. 


murably. 

If your long look around the su- 
permarket has come full circle, it 
might be courteous to say ‘Thank 
you” with a small purchase. On the 
day you return with the Juniors, try 
to arrange that it be free sample day. 
There is nothing like a piece of cake 
or a paper plate of rhubarb ice cream 
to convince students that they now 
really know what makes an ending 
inventory, 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND 


SAY 


The Master Key to 


* there must be harmony be- 
tween the ends of business and the 
good of society in the interest of 


both.” 


Charles Fleetwood, Vice President 
The Prudential Insurance 


Company of America 


Houston, Texas 
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Management Effectiveness 


IX kevs to effective management 

are public relations, work simplifi 
cation, forms design and control, hu 
man relations, machines, and com 
munications within the organization. 
But 


master without which the other keys 


there is seventh key —a 
could not have been fashioned. This 


master key represents the basic 


changes in the philosophy the 
g pr 


American businessman which have 
taken place during the past few dec 
ades. 

Not only have we in America cre 
ated new things and ways to. pro- 
duce them, but we have also de- 
veloped a new and better way of life 
We can point 
up this accomplishment in just one 


America is not the only 


for all our people. 


sentence. 
place where automobiles are made. 
but it is the only place in the world 
who make the 


Where the workers 


cars can attord to buy them! 
Changed Ideas 


Along with these material develop 
ments some. startling changes have 
taken place in the ideas and philos 
ophy of the businessman. These 
ideas, in fact, are inseparable from 
and industrial ad- 


our technical 


vancement. One could not have oc- 
curred without the other. 

All of this emphasis on progress 
is in no way intended to cast. dis- 
paragement upon those who preceded 
laid the 
present industrial society. 


sen, President of Time, Inc., put. it 


us and foundation of our 


hoy Lar 


rather well in a recent address when 

he said 
“During the thirties it was intel- 

lectually fashionable to refer to all 


those pioneers early and late as the 
unjustified 


What 


‘robber barons.’ 


terminology and how dishonest! No 
one, of course, condones the evils of 
the past... But it would be a distor 
tion of history and a loss of national 
inspiration not to acknowledge the 


debt we owe to those who went 


fore us. These men were men of 
vision and they developed a verita 
ble wilderness into the leading indus 
trial nation in the world.” 

When we try to think objectively 
of familiar, everyday things, we have 
trouble for two reasons. /irst, our 
minds are apt to be cluttered up by 
ideas and prejudices Wwe picked up 
when we were young. Second, when 
we attempt to describe what we see, 


loaded 


with words which no longer mean 


we find our vocabulary ts 


what they meant even a few years 
ago. 
We 


economic 


Take the word “capitalism.” 
say in that 
system is capitalistic. Yet capitalism 


America our 
as We practice it is something quite 
different from what the word meant 
in America at the turn of the century 

or for that matter, what it means 
to europeans today. 

The same thing is true about such 
commonplace words as “corporation” 
and “business.” Let’s examine some 
of these ideas with fresh eves and 
see if we can adjust our thinking to 


tyngs as they now are. 
New Type Capitalism 


As Peter Drucker, the economist 
points out, our thinking about the re- 
lationship between economy and so- 
ciety has changed materially. Capi- 
talism has come to mean something 
quite new and unique here in Amer- 
ica. Formerly, it expressed an all 
but complete divorce between the 


good of business and the good of so- 
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ciety. Now we believe there must 
be harmony between the ends of busi- 
ness and the good of society in the 
interest of both. An excellent ex- 
ample is business’ new concept of 
people. 

Drucker says, “Fifty years ago the 
emphasis was on labor as a cost. To- 
day it is increasingly on people 
people as a resource and the scarcest, 
most important and productive re- 
source at that. All this is shocking 
to most foreign businessmen for it 
assumes as a matter of course that 
the policy which will benefit the indi- 
‘vidual is one which in the long run 
is most productive and beneficial for 
the country as a whole.” 

We no longer believe that there is 
a cleavage between the demands a 
business makes on a person and the 
demands society makes on him as a 
citizen. 

Let’s examine our ideas about cor- 
porations. About the only similarity 
between the corporation in 1900 and 
today’s corporation is the legal skel- 
eton which supports it. Corporations 
today range in size from small, vir- 
tual one-man affairs to massive en- 
terprises like General Motors, and 
U.S. Steel which employ thousands 
of people. Corporations do most of 
the business which is done in Amer- 
ica; over half of all gainfully em- 
ploved Americans are on their pay- 
rolls. 

In the past, most corporations were 
owned, controlled and managed by 
one man, or by a small group of 
close associates. Andrew Carnegie, 
for example, held 60 percent of the 
stock of Carnegie Steel. 

Fifty vears ago the Standard Oil 
trust was owned—lock, stock and 
barrel—by John D. Rockefeller and 
half a dozen of his associates. To- 
day, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
the largest of the corporations which 
were left when the Supreme Court 
dissolved the trust in 1911, has 220,- 
000 stockholders. No stock- 
holder owns more than a tiny frac- 


tion of the stock. 


one 


A Million Stockholders 


The Bell Telephone System now 
has more than a million shockhold- 
ers. Not one owns more than a frac- 
tion of 1 percent of the stock. Over 
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one-fifth of these stockholders are 
also Bell Telephone employees 

Much the same picture prevails in 
most of our large and many of our 
small companies. 

Here in America the large, close- 
lv-owned and controlled corporation 
has disappeared and we have a capi- 
talistic system in which ownership 
rests with the broad masses of the 
people. 

It has been said that the way to 
make capitalism work is to make 
This is what has 
been done here in the U.S. The 
two outstanding trends in corpora- 
tions today are widespread ownership 


more capitalists. 


of stocks and increasing ownership 
of such stocks by employees. 

Not long ago a company which 
wished to borrow could go to only a 
relatively few private bankers who 
pretty much controlled the supply of 
investment capital in this country. 
The power and influence enjoyed by 
these bankers was not always abused, 
but there was often a real risk that 
by such borrowing the management 
of a company could be manipulated 
or controlled to the detriment of the 
stockholders. 

Today we have a totally different 
situation. Many large corporations 
generate from earnings the capital 
they require for expansion. In the 
event a corporation finds it neces- 
sary to borrow it may go to any one 
of a number of different and highly 
competitive lenders. These sources 
include life insurance 
savings banks, pension trusts, chari- 
table foundations and the convention- 
al investment bankers, whose lend- 


companies, 


ing operations are closely regulated 
and supervised. 

We still hear a good deal about 
the influence of Wall Street in the 
American economy but any one who 
honestly thinks that Wall Street- 
or for that any lender or 
group of lenders—is in position to 
control American business is either 


matter, 


an ignoramus or needs to consult a 
competent psychiatrist. 

Who, then, does control and run 
the modern American corporation ? 
According to the ietter of the law, 
the stockholders are the ultimate au- 
thority. When stock control was 
held by one man or a group of close 


associates, it was practical for the in- 
dividual or such small groups to ex- 
ert a direct influence upon the man- 
agement. With ownership 
highly spread as it is now in most 


stock 


large corporations, the stockholders’ 
influence and power, while generally 
acknowledged and respected, is usu 
ally not an active factor in everyday 
management. 

Almost invariably, however, the 
management of all American com- 
panies today treat the stockholder 
with far more respect than was ever 
extended to the minority stockholder 
several decades ago. In those days 
the stockholder might be told nothing 
at all or, at best, receive a comphi- 
cated report which only a financial 
expert could hope to unravel. Today 
every stockholder is given complete 
and timely reports, copiously illus- 
trated for clarity. effort. 1s 
made to make sure that the stock- 
holder is familiar with the financial 
position of the company and is also 
correctly informed as to its current 
operating problems objectives. 

Well, vou say, if the tycoon and 
his cronies exist only in the imagina- 
tion of the members of the Com- 
munist Party, who does run Amer- 
ican business? The answer is that 
direct control is largely in the hands 
of salaried, professional managers 
who are employed by and who re- 
port to directors, who in turn are 
responsible to the stockholders. These 
professional managers run the bust- 
ness and make the day by day deci- 
sions pretty much as they choose to 
do within the limitations of broad 
policies laid down by the directors. 

Such professional managers fre 
quently have no stock interest in the 
business and in few cases does their 
stockholding anything 
more than a negligible fraction of 
the outstanding stock. 


represent 


Circumscribed Powers 


Can the big and successful cor- 
poration do pretty much as it pleases 
then? We know that it most cer- 
tainly cannot. Its powers are cir- 
cumscribed by the environment in 
which it operates. Today when 
management sits down to make a de- 
cision it must consider the answer 
to two questions: Will this be good 
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for the business? Can it be done 
under existing laws, rules and regu- 
lations 
The 
his lawyer and a staff of accountants 
at his with the 
gatherers and labor leaders breath- 
He has to take 
not only the conse- 


modern executive sits with 


elbow—and tax 
ing down his neck. 
into account 
quences of a given course of action 
but also the limitations imposed up- 
on him by a complicated code of laws 
and by the practical human relation- 
ships which will be affected directly 
The 
must not only keep its stockholders 


and indirectly. management 
and employees of the company ad- 
vised as to current objectives and 
problems; it must also keep the gen- 
eral public fully and correctly in- 
formed as to the policies, motives 
and actions of the company if it is 
to enjoy the kind of public relations 
to the 
range suecess of any business. 


which are necessary long 


A Way of Life 


Modern knows. that 


its actions speak louder than words, 


management 


that good public relations like good 
the work of 
It must 


Despite its good 


labor relations is not 
some slick advertising man. 
be a way of life. 
intentions and its fine record in this 
connection, however, modern busi- 
and particularly big) business 
little 
The reason is not hard to find. 


ness 
either. 
For 


and 


receives credit for 


many years our demagogues 
radicals have used big business as a 
convenient windmill to tilt against. 
They forget that windmills grind the 
corn they eat, weave the cloth they 
wear and forge the arms that defend 
them. 

The businessman still takes it on 
the chin and probably as long as we 
have demagogues around the busi- 
nessman will continue to be a target. 

In spite of all this, the American 
businessman has done his job super- 
latively well. Whether he does it 
for the money he gets (what little is 
left after taxes), pride of accomp- 
lishment, the esteem of his fellows or 
just from the sheer force of habit, 
he probably could not tell you. Let’s 
pray that for the of our 
way of life he continues to do what 


survival 


he cc eS. 
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For certainly the American busi- 
nessman has helped to create a unique 
industrial civilization, the significance 
of which is still largely unrealized 
even in this country. Our methods 
and techniques and machines are of 
great interest to Europeans who come 
here seeking in them the secret of 
our success in producing material 
things. These material things are, 
of course, impressive in themselves 
but our earnest concern with human 
beings and human values, which are 
integral modern 


such an part of 


business life, is often 


Without 


trial potency would not long survive. 


American 
overlooked. it, cur indus- 

As a glance at your morning news- 
paper will show, we have not reached 
the millennium. Nor will we reach 
it in our own lifetime or the lifetime 
of our children. 


Advances Bring Problems 


For every technical advance we 
economic 


The 


couraging thing is that there is be- 


make, another social or 


problem seems arise. en- 
ginning to emerge the idea that you 
cannot separate the social, the eco- 
nomic and the moral aspects of a 
problem if you are to solve the 
problem at all. 

The very real (if largely inarti- 
culate) interest of the modern busi- 
nessman in morality has not gone 
The October 1953 issue 
of Fortune contained a provocative 
article on this subject entitled, “Busi- 
nessmen on Their Knees.” This ar- 
ticle called attention to the resurgence 


unnoticed. 


of interest in religion by lay leaders 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


—most of them businessmen. Kee- 
ognizing that it entered an area of 
deep controversy, Fortune poses these 
questions: Is this interest mor- 
ality “at best superficial and at the 
in its methods and 


Worst arrogant 


motives? Are businessmen merely 
promoting religion as a useful tool 
and God as a good partner to have 
in the firm?” (Can you think of a 
better one?) “Or are American busi- 
nessmen, while putting their religion 
to daily practical uses, also experi- 
encing a spiritual awakening that ts 
indeed genuine?” 

I firmly believe that the basic prin- 
ciples of modern, American business 
are essentially moral principles ; that 
running through the fabric of present 
business practices are the same fun- 
damental threads that give strength 
and beauty to all great religious 
faiths, namely, that the dignity and 
spiritual value of every individual is 
inherent; that the Golden Rule is a 
practical standard for every day ; that 
bare compliance with the letter of 
the law is not sufficient and that we 
should strive to do something more 
than just stay out of jail; that cer- 
tain broad principles of justice and 
morality are divine inspiration, 
and timeless and unchanging in their 
application. 

This philosophy is the seventh key, 
the master key which has opened the 
door to the progress and prosperity 
we enjoy and which is the hope of 
free men throughout the world. 


Reprinted with permission from Office 
Executive, February, 1954. 


the back of the 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THe JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have asked this question. 


How do you become a Certified Professional Secre- 
tary or how can I advise some of my former students 
how to secure these coveted initials after their name? 


Ruth [. Anderson, Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries, has 


something interesting to say on this subject on the last page of this maga- 
zine. Please note that the National Secretaries Association which inaugurated 
the Institute for Certifying Secretaries is now international in its member- 


ship. 


»> 
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With “efhicient planning and teaching, students will 

>» have an opportunity to learn a variety of office 
procedures and to acquire high production rates 
while developing office skills.” 


Guiding Principles 
for Office Practice 


Lucy Mae Yarnell 
West Texas State C Hlege 
Canyon, Texas 


Mw Graduate students at West Texas State 
College tabulating results of a ques- 
tionnaire on office machines used in 
Amarillo, Texas 
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ag 


hether office practice, clerical 


practice, or secretarial prac 
tice is taught, there are definite guid- 
ing principres which must be follow 
ed in planning and teaching these 


Courses. 


Difference Between Secretarial, Clerical, 
and General Office Practice 


Since the contents of these ditfer- 
ent difficult to 
designate exactly what is meant by 


courses vary, it 1s 


each of these terms. However, | 
think of these terms on this basis: 
practice 


study of and practice in execution of 


Secretarial includes 
duties usually performed by stenog 
raphers and secretaries, duties which 
deal with the communication phase 
of business. (Much of this, of course, 
is written correspondence.) Thus, 
many times secretarial practice in- 
cludes training shorthand and 
transcription. 

Clerical practice is a study of and 
practice in dealing with business rec 


ords, the records used as a basis for 
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the accounting phase of business. 
Usually in this course much work is 
done with figures and with handling 
forms on which these records are 
kept. 

Ofhice practice is a study of and 
practice in performing those duties 


which are 


common to all or many 
phases of business. Among these 


duties are filing, answering the tele- 
phone, dealing with customers, writ 
ing interoftice and intraotfice commu- 
mieations, and duplicating. Some- 
times what is called office practice 
secretarial and 
this 


used as a 


is a combination of 


clerical practice. (In article 
“office practice” will be 
term which could apply to either sec- 
retarial, clerical, or general office 
practice. ) 
Overlap ping. 


some overlapping in the duties class 


Naturally, there ts 


ified as secretarial, clerical, and gen- 
eral office procedures. However, over- 
lapping is not a difficult) problem 
when office practice courses are being 


planned. If there is only one office 


Graduate students at West Texas State 
practicing demonstrations 


which they plan to give in an office 


College 
practice course 
practice course in the business cur 
riculum, it is more important to in 
clude the units that meet the needs 
of the largest possible number of 
students than to be concerned about 
whether what will be taught is classi 
fied as secretarial, clerical, or gen 
eral office practice. On the other hand, 
office 


tice courses are taught in one school, 


where several different prac 


it is easy to check the units of each 
course and designate the units. for 
specific courses. (By unit is meant 
related activities which should result 
in achieving a specific goal. ) 

Guiding Principles for Planning an Office 

Practice Course 

@ Determine the objectives 


mine clearly what the expected out 


deter 


comes of the course should be. These 
objectives, then, serve as a guide in 
deciding what to teach in order to 
reach the expected outcomes; they 
help the teacher to distinguish be 


tween busy 


essential practice and 


work. 


} 


Usually the objectives may be 
classified as being for the purpose 
of developing skill; acquiring knowl- 
edge and understanding ; building at- 
titudes, work habits, and other per- 
sonality traits; and providing oppor- 
tunity for work experience. 

© Let the students share in the plan- 
ning of the units. Even though this 
planning is carefully guided by the 
thinking of the teacher, the students 
will be enthusiastic about each unit 
if they have shared in the planning 
and have decided themselves what 
practice will be necessary in order 
to reach their goals. Many times stu- 
dents add to a unit valuable learning 
experiences which the teacher would 
have omitted. 

© Give the students an acquaintance- 
ship with, or working knowledge of, 
many units and an opportunity to 
hecome quite proficient in about two 
units in cach course. Since the spe- 
cific office duties each student will 
perform on the job cannot be prede- 
termined, the students gain most by 
having an opportunity to acquire a 
working knowledge of many office 
dluties. This acquaintanceship elimi- 
nates the strangeness that a student 
would face on a job if many duties 
which make up that job are abso- 
lutely new to him. 


@ Use the rotation plan. Even though 
the number of pieces of equipment 
is limited, the rotation plan makes it 
possible for every student the 
course to get practice on each piece 
of equipment sometime during the 
semester. Also, using the rotation plan 
makes it possible to have a variety 
of equipment rather than many pieces 
of equipment exactly alike. 
® Make cach lesson in office practice 
a learning experience, a new experi- 
ence, for the students, and not just 
mere practice in something the stu- 
<lents already know how to do. 
Learning in office practice follows 
the same learning principles as learn- 
ing in other courses. Learning takes 
place when a new element is involved. 
()f course, a student has to repeat 
something several times before he 
van understand it thoroughly or can 
perform it efficiently, but each repe- 
tition should come in slightly altered 


situations. (Using new, but similar, 
material creates a_ slightly altered 
situation. Also, trying to exceed the 
previous goal on the same material 
creates a slightly altered situation. ) 
© Plan the work to meet the needs 
of a large number of students. This 
is easiest when advanced shorthand 
shorthand 


and from 


notes are taught in a separate class 


transcription 


and the office practice class is free 
from shorthand practice. 

Shorthand and transcription skill 
should be built through well-or- 
ganized uninterrupted teaching plan. 
If the students are to acquire a su- 
perior shorthand and_ transcription 
skill, very little time will be left. in 
that course for learning other office 
skills. 

When the shorthand requirement 
is eliminated from the office practice 
course, more students will take the 
office practice course, because the 
shorthand requirement, not lack of 
interest, has been keeping them out 
of it. 
® Make sure that all the lessons in- 
cluded in’ the need to be 
taught. Of the many, many office 


COUrSE 


duties to be performed, some of them 
require much training, some of them 
require an understanding, and some 
of them can be performed after a 
the 
interest in a 


mere introduction to task. 


Students will lose 
course if they are required to prac- 
task that re- 


quires only a small amount of prac- 


tice over and over a 
tice, Or IN some Cases, NO practice at 
all. This loss of interest will keep 
them from repeating tasks that  re- 
quire practice and will keep them 
from seeing the value of the entire 
course, 


© Realize that office practice courses 
are not isolated courses; they are a 


part of a curriculum. Remember that 
much that was learned in the previous 
courses will need to be relearned ; 
however, relearning time is much 
shorter than the time needed for the 
initial learning. Help the students to 
be aware of what they can learn in 
the courses that follow. 

e Learn to teach a good office prac- 
tice, secretarial practice, or clerical 
practice course with a minimum of 
equipment. This is possible because 


machines are just an aid in getting 


office work done; there are many 
office procedures to be learned which 
do not require the use of expensive 
machines. (By all means, provide 
what machines you can for the office 
practice classes. ) 

These office procedures are given 
in the office practice, secretarial 
practice, and clerical practice text- 
books. Also, use filing practice sets, 
record-keeping practice sets, and 
other practice sets, 
office machines can be 


Make the 


equipment available at your school 


Some 
rented. excellent use of 
and in the community. Usually the 
ambitious teacher can find more to 
work with than there is time for in 
any one course. 

Guiding Principles for Teaching an Office 
Practice Course 
© Do as much group teaching as you 
possibly can. Teaching on the rotation 
plan means that much instruction 
must be given to small groups and to 
This the 
teacher's work almost to the extent 


individuals. can increase 
that it is impossible to give adequate 
instruction, but this work can be al- 
leviated by giving the introduction 
for each new topic to the entire 
group, even though many of them 
listening will not immediately begin 
practicing what has just been intro 
duced. 

Giving each introduction to the 
entire group can be effective because 
much of what is included in an intro- 
duction is given for the purpose of 
general understanding and does not 
apply directly to the actual perform- 
ance of the task. The general under- 
standing does not have to be taught 
immediately preceding — practice. 
Then, when instruction is given to 
a small group, it does not take the 
group as long to grasp what is being 
presented if it is being presented to 
them the second time. 

Also, let the students who are com- 
pleting a unit serve as instructors 
for the students who are beginning 
that unit. 
© Provide for individual differences. 
This can be done by letting the stu- 
dents the units 
which they study, and by letting 

(Continued on page 135) 
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“The commercial high schools . . . are doing 
their best while seeking a compromise with 
an alien pattern of education which does not 
always blend into the Japanese way of life.” 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
AND BUSINESS PRACTICE IN 


Albert RK. Brinkman, The American School in Japan, Tokyo, Japan 


ITH the 1947 enactment of the 
Fundamental Law of lduca- 
tion in Japan, business education at 
the high school level was re-studied. 
Among other things, the last three 
years of the established 6-3-3 system 
are now labeled the upper secondary 
school. Such schools are often identi- 
fied by the kind of training offered, 
forestry, fisheries, and 
commerce. While the 
high school for example is designed 


for example 
commercial 


specifically to give business training, 
other upper sect mdary 
schools may offer selected business 


types of 


courses as electives. 

In order to gain admission to an 
upper secondary school, student 
must pass an entrance examination 
at the end of the lower secondary 
school which is patterned after our 
junior high school. The same ex 
amination, a form of mental achieve- 
ment test, is administered to all 
students regardless of the type of 
mdary school chosen. 

Those admitted to the upper sec- 
ondary school must pay a monthly 
tuition. In Tokyo the first vear’s 
monthly tuition fee amounts to about 
$1.40, and for the last two 
about &5c. While this sum appears 
to be small to the average American, 
it is a sizeable amount of money for 


years 


many Japanese families. Large fami- 
lies may have a monthly income of 
only about $25. 
for tuition, money for books and sup- 
plies as well as such personal items 
and carfare 


In addition to fees 


as lunches, uniforms, 
must be found. 

A smattering of exploratory work, 
given in the lower secondary school 
provides limited evidence for fore- 
casting the success of adaptability 
a prospective student may have in 
the field of business training. The 
obvious Japanese predilection for 
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learning and the native determina 
tion to get an education despite dis 
couraging odds reduces the drop-outs 
As in 


many countries, those students who 


to a_ negligible percentage. 


believe they cannot attord college or 
believe that they lack the capacity 
to manage advanced training often 
turn to business training in the high 
school to help them acquire a sale- 
able skill to meet job competition, 
provided they meet the entrance ex- 
amination requirements. However, 
although the commercial hjgh school 
graduate has had marketable train- 
ing, he finds his work opportunities 
limited because of the surplus of col 
lege-trained people graduating into 
the job market each vear. In such 
a highly populated country there are 
simply not enough jobs to go around. 
As a result, many college graduates 
accept minor clerical positions even 
to earn a bare living. These jobs 
often pay less than $20 a month. 


The Curriculum 

While there are some resemblances 
between the Japanese business educa- 
tion curricula and that of the United 
States, there are also a number of 
outstanding differences. In a sense 
the Japanese business education pro- 
gram reflects the familiar torpor so 
often encountered in their business 
practice. There is a_ considerably 
heavier emphasis on the academic 
side of training and a lesser emphasis 
on the skill subjects; this is some- 
what characteristic of the Oriental 
Oriental students seem 
able to absorb a staggering dose of 
theory on a given subject and can 
carry the line of discussion of some 


viewpoint. 


academic topic to its finest point, . 


provided the discourse falls within 
their reading on the subject. How- 
ever, When asked to carry the theory 


JAPAN 


into a practical application they often 
lack the capacity to make the trans- 
fer. 

The three-year curriculum, with 
a 35-week school year, is divided 
into three areas of subject matter. 
During the three years students must 
earn 32 points or credits a year and 
must take the required courses listed 
below. The shown in 
italics and constitute what might be 


courses are 


considered core subjects. The others 
can be identified as professional or 


business courses. 


Japanese Language 
Algebra 

Social Studies 
English 

Health & Hygiene 
Physical Education 


Economics 

Business Law 

Bookkeeping & Accounting 

Office Correspondence 

Susiness Arithmetic (chiefly use 
of the soroban, the Japanese 
abacus ) 


In the second category, electives, 
students are expected to make a 
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heavy selection, particularly during 
A mandatory 10 
week 


the last two vears. 


and 15 hours per are “re 


quired” electives. 
Japanese Classics 
(seometry 

Applied Arithmetic 
Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Geology 

Japanese History 
\World History 


(seography 


kor girls, most of whom will go 


into homemaking or clerical) work, 


the following courses are available: 


home economics, courses trade 
and business practice, including busi 
ness management. Open to boys and 
girls 1S a course in current events. 
There is no program comparable to 
the distributive education curriculum 
found in the United States. 

In the third 


tives—the following subjects appear : 


category free elec 


finance, business Enelish, Chinese 


language, commercial art type- 
writing. 

Typewriting appears as a required 
subject in the stateside business edu- 
cation curriculum along with special 
training in other office machines but 
this skill appears only in the list of 
This 


to budget 


free electives in) Japan. con 


due 


dition is somewhat 
limitations but the more specific rea 
son is that the typewriter, either the 
english or Japanese, is subordinate 
to the use of the pen in much busi 
ness practice. 

In the typewriting classroom of a 
large Tokyo high school, for ex 
ample, the student receives training 
in both languages. The English let 
like the 
found in any. stateside typewriting 


ter machine is equipment 
classroom, The Japanese typewriter 


resembles a cross between a minia 
ture linotype machine and child's 
hand set printing press with a type 


selector operated with tinger. 
This machine carries a font of type 
containing individual lead slugs for 
Part 


of the task of the typist is to memo 


over 2400 Japanese characters. 


rize the position of these many char 
acters in this compact bank of type 
faces. .\ccuracy of selection and a 


clean job of printing are of greater 


importance than speed with this ma- 
chine. Actually a handwritten letter 
can be prepared faster than by using 
a Japanese typewriter. 

In operating the machine the mo- 
bile type selector plucks a piece of 
type face from the bank, prints it on 
the paper in the machine and then 
replaces it its) proper position. 
Since the Japanese read from top to 
bottom and right to left, the roller 
makes a vertical movement after each 
piece is printed. Many students seek 
training on the [english typewriter 
with the hope of qualifving for posi 
tions where this type of skill) is 
necessary and where the pay may be 
better. 

There is a movement afoot in the 
country to popularize a Romanized 
or English form of Japanese writing 
Aside from the fact 
that the language specialists cannot 
the three 


called Romayi 


agree on which of fornis 
of Romayi is the most suitable, many 
people trained on the English letter 
kevboard state that the combinations 
of letters of Romaji call for a differ 
ent arrangement of [english vowels, 
that 
Enelish 


particularly i, 0, u from used 


in writing regular words. 
This produces a kind of imbalance 
of the hands in working with the 


Where the 


fingers have been trained to produce 


standard keyboard. 


certain touch combinations the 
standard [english letter kevboard, the 
requirements for Romaysi call for a 
realignment of keyboard manipuls 
tion with greater stress being put on 
the right hand. 


Status of Stenography 

Shorthand plays a very small part 
in actual business practice and there 
fore in the school program, The in 
tricacies of the Japanese form of 
writing, the shades of meaning that 
can be drawn from one character, 
and the protocol of arranging and 
carrving out a business conference 
possibly have influenced the develop 
ment of this skill. Those who find 
need for shorthand are Diet report 


Thev 


use a form of Japanese shorthand, 


ers and some new spapermen, 


resembling well-known systems in 
English, which is usually taught in 


priv ate business schor Is. 


Those businesses involved in 


ternational trade, particularly with 
the United 
bilingual personnel, some of whom 


Very often this 


States, usually employ 
can use shorthand. 
kind of emplovee 1s a bilingual Niset, 
an American-born person of Japanese 
descent who is also American busi 
ness-trained, capable of taking and 
transcribing American English from 
Ienglish-speaking employees. 

has 


The Japanese employee who 


learned to take a standard form of 
english shorthand experiences great 
difficulty in catching some of the idi 
omatic expressions which are com 


monplace American English. 
Their 


amazing in their initial transcription. 


interpretations rather 
Several rety pings are usually required 
to complete even a rather simple let 
clerical 


ter for mailing, increasing 


costs. all-Japanese office, 
which inevitably appears to be over- 
staffed with several people on hand 
to do. the job of one person and 
where patience is truly a character 


Westerner 


adopt, such duplication of 


istic the must learn. to 
work 1s 


of no great importance. 


Limited Faculties, Facilities, Funds 


Just as it is difficult to write an 
impartial chronicle of the occupation 
period in Japan so soon after its 


conclusion, it 1s not easy measure 


to an exact degree the rccomplish 


ment of the modernized educational 


system under a statute Jess than 10 
vears old, To be sure, the new aims 


of education, greatly influenced by 


American advisers, have penetrated 


the schools’ program. This 1s more 
true, however, of the 6-3 portion of 
the mandatory schoo! period today. 
The 


ondary schools are still greatly dom 


textbook centered upper sec 
tradition. 
hools, like 


secondary 


inated by college entran 


The commercial high se 


their kindred upper 


schools, are doing their best while 


secking a compromise with an alien 


pattern of education which does not 
always blend into the Japanese way 
a rather 


of life. Japan suffers trom 


universal educational ailment— inade 


quacies of faculties, facilities, and 


funds. 
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Management has expanded tts program of 
economic education. Traiming programs 
for employees, summer institutes for college 
professors, and publications on business and 
economic groups are some of the media 
frequently used. 

Are some opportunities bemg overlooked? 


TEACHING... 


USINESS management en- 

courage college student groups to 
come into direct contact with busi- 
ness leaders and business experi- 
ences. Classroom assignments of 
published statements, textbook read- 
ings, and library materials are not 
able to give the complete picture of 
economic or business programs. The 
experience of “sitting-in-on” a col 
lective bargaining or grievance ses- 
sion provides the student of labor re- 
lations with an understanding which 
completes the background acquired 
by readings. Problems of corporate 
management are much more obvious 
after an economies class has attended 
a stockholders’ meeting or in 
formal gathering of corporation 
executives. Personal discussion with 
bankers about the effect of a rise in 
interest rates or the availability of 
mnecreases the value of 


bank credit 


readings and text assignments in 


monetary theory. 
A Brief Example of Cooperation 
Brokerage and investment firms 
are able to aid college students to un- 


derstand the operations of the stock 
market. An individual class of stu- 
dents may decide to purchase stock 
The stock 


selected is usually one selling for less 


in a particular company. 


than $5.00 per share which mini- 
The stock 
purchased in a block then the securi- 


mizes the cost. can be 
ties can be reissued to the individual 
class members by the trust company 
which acts as registration agent. for 
the stock. 

Through this plan each student 
purchases a share of stock which is 
his to keep indefinitely. The student 
receives the annual reports of the 
company and votes in the election of 
members of the board of directors. 
Since the stock is “his” the student 
is interested in asking questions con- 
cerning the reasons for fluctuation in 
stock prices. The instructor is able 
to relate the course materials directly 
to the student since he now has a 
“personal” interest, although small, 
in stocks, fluctuations in prices, re- 
ceipt of dividends, and the ettect 


of corporation income taxes. 


A plan for the purchase of stocks 
by the members of a college class 
works best if there is cooperation on 
the part of a brokerage firm or in- 
vestment bank. Many brokerage firms 
are willing to aid in such a project 
not only because of interest in eco 
nomic education but also because such 
plans increase the number of persons 
who are interested in the purchase of 


securities. 


Value to Corporations 


Personal contact by business 
leaders with college students can be 
a valuable part of the public rela- 
tions program of a corporation. Many 
present college students will hold im- 
portant future positions in local com- 
affairs, labor 


munity government, 


unions, and business. Management 
should take the opportunity to. ex- 
press its ideas “personally” to. this 
group of future leaders. 

Public relations may not be the 
only value to be gained by manage- 
contacts with students. 


ment from 


For example, one corporation has 


Arthur R. Porter, Jr. 


Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana 
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oceasionally outlined important 
problem for a student group prior to 
its visit to the plant. The class then 
proposes a solution to the problem 
on the basis of their background and 
knowledge. The corporation execu- 
tives explain this technique not only 
on the basis of good public relations 
but they also value the opinions of 
the student group. A fresh point of 


view is frequently valuable even 


though it lacks maturity. 


Specific Program by Corporations 


Specifically, business management 
might sponsor any or all of the fol- 
lowing programis : 

® Provide opportunities for small 
groups of students te observe various 
aspects of business operations. Stu- 
dents of personnel might be able to 
observe hiring and dismissal inter- 
Marketing could 
“participate” in a sales conference. 


VIEWS. students 
Groups interested in managerial eco- 
nomics could listen to management 
officials discuss the pros and cons of 
a program of plant expansion. Labor 
relations problems could be illus- 
trated by attendance at a grievance 
or bargaining session. Banking and 
finance students might discuss Fed- 
eral Reserve controls with officials of 
commercial banks. There are many 
possibilities for students to learn by 
observing business in operation. 

@ Speeches by management leaders 
provide personal contacts of value to 
both students and speakers. Also the 
student may learn more from the in- 
formal give and take of a question 
and answer period than from a for- 
mal prepared address. 

e “Apprenticeship” programs for 
advanced undergraduates pres- 
ently organized by several colleges 
and universities in cooperation with 
industries and governmental agencies. 
Some of these programs provide for 
alternate study and work for a peri- 
od of 4-6 years to obtain a college de- 
gree. Other arrangements emphasize 
a normal four-year curriculum of 
academic studies with the summers 
spent in a governmental agency or 
working for a private corporation. 

The arrangements must be care- 
fully worked out so that the student 
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participates in a learning experience. 
Work 
should be 


and personal experiences 


varied as much pos- 
sible. Emphasis should be placed on 
the educational benefits rather than 
the income derived from the work 
performed, 
Chambers of Commerce and va- 
rious industry associations are fre- 
quently willing to provide the initial 
contacts for the instructor and the 


business man. However, most. of 


the trips and plans discussed here 
must come through the individual in- 


structor asking questions and making 
inquiries Of business friends and ac- 
Many 


have become increasingly aware of 


quaintances. business men 
the inp rtance of economic education 


so the individual instructor should 
not have difficulty ‘selling’ his idea. 
Classroom teaching will) im- 
proved by use of some of the su; 
tions listed in this article. Manage 
ment will acquire considerable good- 
will among many who may be the 
future leaders ef the professions, ot 


government, and of business. 
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LITTLE GIRL 


By Catherine Cvelich 
Queen of Peace High School 
North Arlington, New Jersey 


Here is an example of simple, yet 


SHE 


effective, typewriter art. It shows that 
it is not necessary for the typist to 
resort to intricate shading methods in 
order to get a design that will look 
good. By a wise choice of characters, 
including the number sign, asterisk, 
colon, and apostrophe, 
and by very little use of the variable- 
line spacer and striking over (in the 
heavily shaded areas), the typist was 
able to produce this rather pleasing 
bit of ''typistry.”’ 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issue of 


underscore, 


this magazine, 
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Gloed Saver Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 


gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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N business, in industry, in govern- 
ment, in religion, and elsewhere the 
creative individual is highly respected 
and much in demand. This means 
that the 


too, is highly respected and much in 


creative business teacher, 
demand. Every business teacher likes 
to think of 
teacher: however, there is evidence 
that 
Analysis of the information and ma- 


himself as creative 


fewer exist than are desirable. 


terials many business teachers seek, 
shows they seek solutions for their 
problems in the form of specific prac- 
tices which may or may not apply in 
their teaching situations or in the 
form of materials which have been 
tried and perfected by someone else. 
This is not creativity. 

There is a place for use of prac 
tices others have found successful 
and for materials prepared and per 
fected by others, but continual runs 
to these sources can be damaging to 


the professional growth of a bust 


Earl A. Dvorak 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


ness teacher.  Dusiness teachers are 


no different from teachers in other 
subject areas; that is, they have just 
so many hours in which to do their 
job still live a balanced life. 
However, most business teachers can 
be creative if they will analyze their 
work week and eliminate those things 
which are done inefficiently or un- 
necessarily. Somewhere in the work 
week can be spared a little time for 
creativeness ; this can easily lead the 
business teacher into the “profes- 
sional” category 

creative 


It there is a dearth of 


business teachers, who besides— the 
business teachers themselves are to 
Partially at fault are the 
Their 


job is a big one: make sure the pros- 


blame? 
teacher training institutions. 


pective teacher has an adequate gen- 
eral education; make sure that he 


meets certification requirements; 


make sure that he is physically fit to 


teach and has a_ healthy attitude 


toward the profession; so on. 
During this period of professional 
training it is very easy to overlook 
the development of creative ability in 
the prospective teachers. Perhaps m 
their desire to graduate a superior 
product the institutions do too much 
for the candidate. Development ot 
creativity is a slow process i some 
individuals and must be developed in 
many courses, not in one or two. 

Much has been said about the need 
for creative teachers, but few facul 
ties evidently are dedicated to 
achievement of the goal. The imph 
cation is that one or two dedicated 
faculty members are not enough 

In mass education, students are 
likely to be “spoon fed.” By the time 
these students reach the teacher train- 
ing institutions, patterns of thinking 
are well set. It more than 


an occasional “jolt” in the profes 


takes 


sional training program to develop 


the creative abilities of the candt- 


reative 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 


foe ling O 


satisfaction 


rom being a 


creative 


vill he reflected 


in your being. 
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A “broadside,” or concerted 


faculty members, 1s 


dates. 
effort by all 
necessary. The faculty should bx 
dedicated to graduating a group ot 
and materials. 


“creators” of ideas 


not of “collectors” of ideas and ma 
terials. 

Teacher training institutions have 
a responsibility for the development 
of creative business teachers; many 
of us on the firing line feel a little 
ill at ease because we have not been 
so creative as we might be. To those 
who fall into this category, the fol- 


lowing steps are suggested : 
Make the plunge 


Get out of the groove to which 


you have become accustomed. As 


creatures of habit, we tend to do 
things the way we have always done 
them or the way we have been taught 
to do them. Once the mind set has 
been broken and the plunge made, the 


rest “follows naturally.” 


Dare to he different- 
hut be different soundly 

Perhaps you have some ideas but 
hesitate to try them because they ap- 
pear “revolutionary.” There is danger 
professionally always following 
the leaders. Use your best judgment 
and experiment on a small basis; do- 
ing so is likely to bring flaws to the 
surface which may cause you to 
abandon the project or to make re- 


visions Which will eliminate the flaws. 


Begin with a small project 

Prove to yourself that you can 
be creative. Your chances for suc- 
cess are greater if you take’a small 
project which you know you can 
carry to completion. 

Perhaps a certain visual aid will 
improve vour teaching of some aspect 
of bookkeeping or of some other sub- 
ject; perhaps a “homemade” piece of 
equipment in the office practice labo- 
ratory will promote efficiency or help 
in the teaching of certain principles ; 
or perhaps a set of letters based on 
industries in the area may be pre- 
pared and used in the typewriting 
class to further the students? knowl- 
edge of the industries and to promote 
interest in the subject. 

The 


Get over the “hump” by first select- 


possibilities are numerous. 
ing a small project and then under- 
take larger projects as you begin to 
develop satisfaction from having 
brought to fruition an idea which is 
your own. Be satishied with improve 


ment of a single unit at first. 


Allot yourself ample time 
to complete your projects 

If you can work at several things 
becoming 
Many 
There 


without 
thankful. 
teachers are not so fortunate. 


simultaneously 
frustrated, be 
is danger of rushing to complete a 
project because “IT just can't stand 
to have things hanging fire.” What 
is likely to happen is failure in the 
undertaking, and then one is worse 
off than if he had done nothing at 
all. One possible solution is to allow 
ample time and set subgoals until the 
project is brought to completion. 


Prepare yourself for waste 
for revision and refinement 


Know in advance that in any crea- 
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tive undertaking there is waste and 
that revision and refinement are com- 
mon. Your idea may not develop as 
rapidly as you hoped. It may be 
that vou are the type of worker who 
has to have everything before him 
on paper before he can visualize the 
project in its entirety. For many, 
careful thought before making at- 
tempts will speed the project along. 
All of us have different work habits, 
but one thing is certain: projects are 
not completed with the snap of a 
finger or out of thin air. Maturation 
of all aspects of the project in one’s 
mind may be a “painful” process, 
especially for those who are making 


the subse 


quent feeling of real achievement is 


their first attempts; but 


a just reward, 


Be humble in the face 
of achievement 

Once vou quality tor the category 
“creative business teacher,” vou need 
not boast of your accomplishments. 
Such accomplishments have diverse 
ways of coming to the attention of 
others. The feeling of satisfaction 
derived from being a creative teacher 
will be retlected in your whole being. 
Seek 
rather than dote on what 


other projects to complete 
has been 


accomplished, 


THE MEANING 


BEHIND THE 


By Merle W. Wood 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


"SALARY" 


salarium 
meant 
salt money 


"“SALARIUM" WAS PAID TO ANCIENT ROMAN SOLDIERS. 
SALT WAS RARE AND VALUABLE IN THOSE DAYS MUCH AS 
GOLD AND SILVER ARE TODAY. THEREFORE, IT WAS USED AS 
MONEY. IN LATER ROMAN DAYS THE WORD SALARIUM 
MEANT PENSION OR STIPEND. TODAY THE WORD SALARY 
MEANS A REGULARLY PAID COMPENSATION (IN THE FORM 
OF COINS, CURRENCY, OR CHECKS OF COURSE). 


A basic factor determining the success of a teacher is his ability to define clearly each 
new term as it arises in class work. Unless students have a real understanding of all terminology 
in the business courses they can not develop thorough retention of the processes studied. 

To supplement the attention normally given to definition of business terms, a series of 
drawings has been developed for display in the classroom, This series of illustrated definitions 
has as its main objective the development of an inquisitive attitude toward all new terminology 
in the business courses besides a better understanding of the specific words illustratd. 

Most of our business terms are derivations of a combination of Latin and old French words. 
No attempt has been made to show the specific language from which the words are built. 
However, if this information is desired it can be secured by consulting a dictionary. 

These illustrations are of such a nature that they should be mounted attractively on cards or 
construction paper to form a permanent display. 

In the successive issues of this magazine other terms relating to law, stenography, sales, 
accounting, and general business will be presented. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 128) 


the students choose which units 
they will study for proficiency and in 
which units they will acquire only a 
working knowledge. Using this plan 
means that more units will be taught 
in the course than any one student 
will study, 

© Begin as many units as possible 
early in the course. Doing this facili- 
tates planning scheduling. If 
some of the units are postponed until 
late in the semester these units may 
be neglected. 

If many units have been intro- 
duced early, it is easy to shift) stu- 
dents to other work when machines 
break down or when a group of stu- 
dents do not finish a unit when you 
planned for them to finish. 

The units should be scheduled ac- 
cording to a multiple-period plan. 
For example, if one unit requires ten 
hours, this unit could be scheduled 
to be interchanged with two units 
requiring five hours each. 
Realize that basic skill must be 
acquired before it can be applied. 
When students skill 
which they do not possess they will 


need a_ basic 
become discouraged and dislike the 
work in the office practice class. Ba- 
sic skill in typewriting is a requisite 
for many of the office practice units. 
Basic operation on the various ma- 
chines should be developed before 
difficult: applications are attempted. 
Therefore, teach the basic machine 
operation as separate lessons, then 
follow those lessons with applica- 
tions of the machines to the various 
jobs which the machine can be used 
for. 

© Make the course more than just a 
course in machine operation. Teach 
the students to perform many of the 
jobs that each machine will be used 
for in the office. Incorporate with 


this the office procedures that lend 


themselves to each unit. 

© Check student progress often. ven 
though the students are completing 
work in units or blocks of units, they 
should be encouraged to check fre- 
quently to determine whether or not 
they have been successful. If they 
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are having difficulty, they will know 
to get help from the teacher, If their 
work is correct, they will be enthus- 
iastic about going ahead with the 
unit, for success brings success. It 
is very important for the students 
to know that they are making prog- 
Fess. 

@ Throughout the course teach office 
ethics and businesslike attitudes as a 
part of all the units. Insist that stu 
dents heed directions the first) time 
they are given and follow the direc- 
tions. Tncourage promptness and 
meeting deadlines. Teach proofread 
ing. Make each student feel his re- 
sponsibility for cooperation with the 
group, using his own supplies. car- 
ing for the machines, putting supplies 
away, closing drawers, eliminating 
waste motion, finding something else 
to do if he cannot follow his original 
plan, ete. Teach them to evaluate the 
quality of their work; students must 
see superior work in order to be able 
to evaluate their own properly. 

© Make use of community resources. 
After 
they have a more vivid concept of 


students have visited offices 
what offices are like than they had 
prior to the visit. Don’t expect stu- 
dents to acquire specific learnings 
on a general field trip; it is the gen- 
eral impression of the office that 
they bring back with them. 

Bring speakers to the classroom. 
This will be effective only as the 
speaker realizes exactly what contri- 
bution he is to make to the office 
practice class. An employee who is 
doing a variety of office work and 
is willing to talk to a group can give 
excellent hints on performing duties 
in the office. 

These are just two examples of 
ways to make use of community re- 
sources; there are many community 
that 
learning experiences for the students 


resources lend themselves to 
in the office practice class. 
Build production rates. 


tion rates are acquired as a result of 


Produc- 


following a definite plan. large 
part of the practice must be timed in 
order to build production rates effi- 


ciently. Students should be encour 
aged to set their own goals and ex 
ceed their previous goals. Plans de- 
vised for building speed on produc 
tion copy in typewriting can be ap- 
plied for building speed in office prac 
tice activities. 

e Try to give every student an. op- 
portunity to do some work that ts 
actually used. This should be done 
in order to increase each student's 
confidence in his own ability to do 
office work. This practice should be 
given after the students have finished 
most of their work and should be 
controlled so that no student is called 
on to do routine work. 

@ When you-are testing, distinguish 
hetween material that has been pre 
sented for the purpose of illustration 
and understanding and material that 
has been practiced enough for the 
students to be tested on it. Much ma- 
terial that has been presented for 
understanding will not lend itself to 
testing, because students need to prac- 
tice office activities before they are 
ready to be tested on these perform 


ances. 


A Future For Office Practice 


More students should be given an 
opportunity study office practice 
than the number studying office prac- 
tice today. 

Emphasis should be placed upon 
improvement of instruction in office 
practice; then, because of efficient 
planning and teaching, students will 
have an opportunity to learn a va- 
riety of office procedures and to ac- 
quire high production rates while de- 
veloping office skills. The guiding 
for teaching 


principles — essential 


office practice effectively are not 
limited to the ones given in this ar- 
ticle, but these principles should be 
helpful when properly followed. 
Clerical practice should be taught 
on the same plane with other office 
practice courses; clerical practice 
should find its place among those 
courses that serve as a background 
for the initial job in the manage- 
ment-development series of jobs. 
Secretarial practice, clerical prac- 
tice, and office practice comprise an 
important part of the business curric- 


ulum! 
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PLATT COLLEGE 
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The 


ccount ing 


eacher 5 Page 


Conducted by John N. Myer 


Assistant Professor of Accountancy, 
The City College of New York 
Adjunct Assistant Professor in the 
Management Institute, Division 

of General Education and Extension 
Services, New York University 


CLEAN SURPLUS 


In the carly vears of the Century 
it Was held that unusual losses and 
gains should not be closed into what 
the 
Gain account (later called the Profit 


was then known as and 


Loss account) but direct to 


and 
Thus we find Cole’ saying 
“Tf the 
and general, 


Surplus. 


about unusual losses: loss 


has been inevitable 
touching the business as a permanent 
institution and not simply as a mo 
mentary thing, the charge may well 
be made to some account represent 
ing accumulated profits of the past. 
thus it would not appear any- 
where in the expenses of the particu 
lar year in which it occurs.” 
Regarding unusual gains Cole has 
this to sav: “If property other than 
merchandise (which is goods bought 
for sale) is sold at a gain, the gain is 
not usually either a gain of the pe- 
riod in which the sale was made or 
properly a revenue gain. of 
period, ... the capital of the business 


any 


has increased independently — of 
operations connected with the fune 
the 


not 


so the gain 
the 


tion of business : 


should appear on income 
sheet but among the changes in 


Surplus.” 


Abuses During the 1920's 

The practice of closing some gains 
and losses into Profit and Loss and 
others into Surplus was taken ad- 
vantage of by certain corporations 
during the gilded age of the 1920's 
for the purpose of manipulating the 
net income figure in their reports to 
stockholders. 
notorious case the corporation had 


For example, in one 


some unusual losses and also some 
unusual gains. So, because the di- 
rectors desired to give the stock 
holders a_ satisfactory net income 
figure they had the unusual gains 
closed into Profit and Loss and the 


unusual losses into Surplus, 


DECEMBER, 


End of the Abuses 


Such abuses have been ended in 
the case of listed corporations  be- 
the 
Commission requires in the prepara 


cause Securities and [Exchange 
tion of the income statement on form 
10-K that “All items of profit: and 
loss given recognition in the accounts 
during the period covered by the 
profit and loss or income statement 
shall be included.” The Commission 
goes still further in that it requires 
that even special items “not included 
net Income 
the 


statement after the figure designated 


in the determination of 
or loss” be included in income 
as “net income or loss,” the resulting 
figure being designated as “net in 
come or loss and special items.’ The 
Commission also requires a surplus 
statement in addition to income 
statement, thus making concealment 
of undesirable items impossible. 
Although the Commission has no 
jurisdiction over unlisted corpora- 
tions, its rules, which have usually 
been formulated in co-operation with 
sound accounting opinion, tend to in- 
As a result, the 


trend in the best practice for more 


Huence all practice. 


than two decades has been to close 
all manner of gains and losses into 
Profit and Loss and to include them 
in the income statement. This prac- 
tice has become known as the “clean 
surplus” procedure since there are 
very few entries direct to Surplus 
other than those for the net income 
and the dividends. Among the few 
items still made direct to Surplus are 
those for adjustment of the net in- 
come of prior periods and special 
costs In connection with the issue or 
retirement of capital stock. 


Net Income from Operations 


An argument that was made in 
favor of the older procedure is that 


the 


if the unusual, extraneous, 
curring 


Profit and Loss account and shown 


items are carried to 
in the income statement the results 
of operations will be distorted there 
by. This the 
income statement was designated by 
the Account 


ants” as the 


restricted micept ¢ 


\merican Institute of 
“current operating per 
formance” concept in contrast with 
the newer “all-inclusive” concept. 
The argument in favor of restrict 
ing the 
connected with the regular operation 
of the business has little to commend 
the 


in a 


income statement to items 


it since unusual items may be 


listed 
after the regular items, preceded by 


section of the statement 
a subtotal designated with a title such 
as “net income from regular opera 
The “all 
procedure is more consonant with the 
modern ideal of full disclosure of the 


tions.” newer inclusive” 


facts 


Attitude of the Teacher 


The principles, concepts, proce 
dures, forms, and terminology of ac 
counting have been undergoing im 
the 


There exist 


portant changes during past 
quarter of a century, 
side by side, in peacetul coexistence, 
what we might well refer to as the 
“older” and the “newer” practices. 
During the present period of transi 
tion it 1s the duty of the teacher to 
the both. 


problem, con 


familiarize student with 
The that 


fronts us is whether we should place 


however, 


the emphasis on the older or the new 
er. The authors of the current text- 
books usually explain both points of 
view but tend to give the preference 
to the older practices. 

It is my opinion that in matters 
for which the newer procedure has 
preponderated for a long time such 
procedure should emphasized. 
Such is the case of the newer treat 
ment of Profit and Loss and Surplus 
In fact, the term 


“clean surplus” had better be aban- 


discussed above. 


doned and the procedure referred to 
merely as the “newer” one. 
1William Morse Cole, Their 
struction and Interpretation, 1915, page 90. 
2Op. cit.. pages 90-91. 
8Regulation S-X (as amended to and including 
March 12, 1951), Article 5, Rule 5-03(a). 
*Op. cit., Rule 5-03, item 17. 


5Accounting Research Bulletin No, 32 
ber, 1947). 
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Kesearch 


FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


Conducted by |. David Satlow 


Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


THE RECRUITMENT AND ADMISSION 
OF STUDENTS TO TEACHER 
EDUCATION ... 


Ed. D. Study 


Indiana University 


by EARL A. ROTH 
Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Recruitment has been thought necessary 
by educators for the survival of teacher- 
training institutions, for the development 
of oan and for the 
maintenance of rights in oa 
democracy. 

Recruitment programs have had four 
basic functions: (a) to aid in- solving 
basic educational problems, (b) to de- 
velop public understanding of educational 
institutions and public appreciation for the 
teacher’s work, (c) to improve the teach- 
er’s personal qualities and professional 
qualifications, and (d) to induce a sutti- 
cient number of individuals to apply for 
admission to facilitate selection. 

Responsibility for establishing standards 
for recruitment and for recruiting has 
been held at various times by: nonteach- 
ing personnel within teacher-traiming in- 
stitutions, teachers, 
teaching personnel employed by teacher- 
training institutions, and laymen. — Per- 
sonal solicitation, direct appointments, pro- 
motional activities and publicity programs, 
and public relations programs have been 
the direct methods used for recruitment. 
The development of a professional status 
for teaching has characterized the indirect 
method for recruitment. 

The needs for standards for admission 
have been revealed to be: (a) prerequisite 
for educational advancement, (b) essen- 
tial in the absence of national policies and 
practices in education, (c) necessary for 
maintenance of a democracy, (d) essen- 
tial for counteracting the influences of so- 
cial and economic crises, and (e) impera- 
tive in a continuous educational system. 

The functions characterizing standards 
for admission have been: (a) to aid in 
establishing an educational system, (b) to 
assist in stimulating the upgrading of per- 
sonal and professional qualifications of 
teachers, (c) to help maintain a_profes- 
sional status for teaching, and (d) to 
promote democratic principles. 

Teacher-training institutions, 
boards of education, professional associa- 
tions for teachers, and laymen have each 
held the responsibility for establishing 
standards for admission. Eligibility for 
admission has been based on four factors: 
achievement, personal so- 
cial attributes, maturity, and academic 
achievement. The devices used for de- 
termining a student's conformity to stand- 
ards for admission were: objective meas- 
urement, subjective appraisals, and certifi- 
cates of graduation. 


educational 
individual 


system, 


secondary-school 


state 


scholastic 
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Conflicting beliefs regarding the re- 
cruitment and the admission of students 
to teacher education have resulted in seven- 
teen current five pertaining to 
standards for recruitment and twelve con- 
cerning standards tor admission. Educat- 
ors seem to disagree most frequently on 
the methods to be used in the recruitment 
of students to teacher education, and on 
the methods for determining conformity 
to standards for admission, 


issues- 


ESSENTIAL ACCOUNTING 
FOR LAYMEN ... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
New York University 


by ALVIN C. BECKETT 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


How many students enrolled in collegi- 
ate accounting courses actually plan to be- 
come accountants? Throughout a= four- 
vear period (1946-1950) twenty of three 
hundred and twenty ‘students taking ac- 
counting at Monmouth Junior College 
(Long Branch, New Jersey) majored in 
accounting; the balance—an even three 
hundred—indorsed the view that this course 
would be of value to them in other ways. 

How much of the accounting taught in 
colleges is considered essential by laymen ? 
An analysis of accounting textbooks pro- 
vided data used in the construction of a 
check-list composed of one hundred topics 
commonly offered college accounting 
courses. This check-list was then sub- 
mitted to the 320 students who took ac- 
counting and an additional 180 business- 
men from the area served by Monmouth 
Junior College. Asked 10 appraise each 
check-list item to decide whether the ac- 
counting topic merited the development of 
skill or understanding, or exclusion from 
accounting courses offered to laymen, the 
responses of 231 students and 152. busi- 
nessmen provided bases tor the conclu- 
sions formulated in this study. 

The 152-businessmen who replied rep- 
resented retail, manufacturing, 
and service enterprises. Their businesses 
were varied with respect to types of own- 
ership, number of employees, length of 
existence, and possible need for business 
records. Recommendations for this group 
(none of whom were accountants) desig- 
nated 16 accounting topics for skill de- 
velopment and 20 additional accounting 
topics for understanding development. 

The 231 students who replied included 
207 who had varied business experiences 
as employees or owners, including employ- 
ment with various government groups not 
considered in the replies of businessmen. 
Students were more reserved in their opin- 
ions of what constituted essential account- 
ing for laymen; only one accounting topic 


wholesale 


development 
understanding 


was recommended for sf 
and 21. other topics for 
development. 

The combined 383) replies suggested 6 
accounting topics for development, 
and 27 for widerstanding 

The 36 accounting topics 
by the different categories of respondents 
were incorporated into a proposed course 
of study for laymen. Businessmen and 
students generally agreed that a knowledge 
as partnership, 


recommended 


of such accounting topics 
corporation, manufacturing. 
budget, departmental, branch, ageney, and 
was not needed by laymen 


estate, COST, 


hankruptes 


AN EVALUATION OF THE SECRETARIAL 
SCIENCE CURRICULUM AT 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE... 


Ed. D. Dissertation 
University of Oregon 
by LLOYD Q. LARSE 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 


This study is an evaluation ot the Sec 
retarial Science curriculum at Oregon State 
College. Two evaluating were 
used: the former student and his employer 
ln the evaluation instruments that went to 
the former student, each professional course 
was described by several components ; these 
were termed “guiding statements” and thus 
served to pinpoint the course elements. 
Areas of preparation rather than 
constituted the core of the instrument sent 
to employers to get their reaction regarding 
the competency of former students; it was 
assumed that their training would be ex 
emplified in the manner in which they per- 
formed on the job. 

Evaluations by former students 
weighted so that the relative value of the 
course components could be determined ; 
5.0 represents the maximum, 3.0 the aver 
age, and 1.0 the minimum. The extent to 
which the “point values” approach the 5.0 
extreme on the scale of computed values 
indicates the extent to which the 
contributed to the preparation ot 
tarial Science students. 

The point value ratings of the profes 
sional courses of the curriculum are as fol 
lows: stenography, 4.37; secretarial prob- 
lems, 4.24; filing and records administria- 
tion, 4.18; business law, 4.18; typewriting, 
4.13; seminar in secretarial practice, 4.07; 
oflice procedure, 3.84; secretarial practice, 
3.60; office management, 3.44; accounting, 
2.37; merchandising selling, 3.28; 
finance, 3.10; production, 3.10; marketing, 
2.85. 

In general, the professional courses are 
providing satisfactory training tor Secre 
tarial Science students. There is some evi- 
dence, however, to indicate that the courses 
in finance, production, and marketing need 
to be re-evaluated. 

Returns from employers revealed that, 
by and large, Secretarial Science graduates 
are performing satisfactorily on the job. 
Twelve per cent of the employers pointed 
out shortcomings or deficiencies. These 
evaluations served as a basis for validating 
and pointing up the training of the Secre- 
tarial Science curriculum. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


TEACHING AIDS 


Central High School, Valley Stream, L. |. 


NEW FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


Coronet Secretarial Training Films 


A new series of films on secretarial train 

ing has been announced by Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Mlinois. 
Adapted for use in classes of Shorthand, 
Secretarial Office Practice and Vocational 
Guidance, this excellent series can be used 
in senior high schools, junior colleges, col- 
leges, universities and business schools 
Titles ot the releases are The Secretary: 
Al Normal Day, The Secretary: Taking 
Dretation and The Secretary: Transcrib 
wg 

In The Secretary: .4 Normal Day (1 
reel, sound: color $100.00, B & W $55.00; 
Educational Collaborator: James R. Mec 
han, Director, Division of Business Edu 
cation, Hunter Betty Jackson, 
the secretary, is seen performing the varied 
duties of secretarial work. Besides tak 
ing dictation and transcribing, Betty op 
erates business machines, callers, 
uses the teleplione, files, and handles maul 
and office supplies. 

The Secretary: Taking Dictation (1 
reel, sound; color $100.00, I) & W = $55.00; 
Educational Collaborator; James R. Mee 
han, Director, Division of Business Edu 
eation, Hunter College) shows Betty pro- 
ficient at taking dictation. As Mr. Green’s 
secretary, she demonstrates her mastery 
of the skills and effective work habits that 
make the important dictation period a 
pleasant and productive part of the day 

In The Secretary: Transcribing (1 reel, 
sound: color $100.00, B & W $55.00; Ted 
ucational Collaborator: | Meehan, 
Director, Business) Edueation, 
Hunter College) it is that tran 
scribing, from both shorthand notes and 
a transcribing machine, is one of Betty's 
important jobs as Mr. Green’s 
Using efficient procedures, she is able to 
transcribe rapidly and to produce correct 
and attractive work. 


College), 


greets 


Tames R 
Division of 
shown 


secretary 


Accounting—The Language of Business 


A 16-mm. sound motion picture with the 
above title, in black and white, can be ob 
tained trom your nearest Association 
Films, Incorporated, for free rental, except 
transportation charges. It shows the ad 
vantages of public accounting as a pro 
fessional career. 


The Magic Box 

Packaging is of prime importance in the 
marketing of most products; today, test- 
ing bureaus and consumer surveys assist 
designers in planning those attractive 
packages on our shelves. This picture 
tells of the first national advertising cam- 
paign and the beginning of brand name 


selling. A general store of the 19th cen- 


DECEMBER, 1955 


tury is faithfully reproduced for authentic 
historical The picture has 
prepared by the Folding Paper Box As- 
sociation of America, is in color, 30 min 
utes in length, and may be secured from 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 


or vour regular rental agency 


scenes been 


The Paper Made For You 


Students rarely are aware of the 
sizes and types of paper used for business 
purposes. This film shows types of paper 
developed in the research laboratories of 
paper mills, especially those 
for correspondence, general written com 
munication, speed typing and filing. It 
explains that particular papers require spe 
cific quality Prepared by the Gilbert 
Paper Company, the film is available 
through vour local film rental agency. In 
New York, try Modern Talking Picture 
Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. In color, 23 minutes 


many 


papers used 


Where The Heart Is 

The United Savings & T.oan 
League has made a film showing how a 
and loan association operates in- 
cluding information on how 
bought and sold. Through a 
family is shown buying a home after many 
without one. In color, 27 minutes 
long, available through Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 20, N. Y. 


States 


savings 
homes are 
storv, one 


vears 


Of Time and Salesmen 

This 16-mm. sound motion picture in 
black and white, can be obtained from 
Movies U. S. A., Incorporated, 729 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York 19, New York, 
free, except for return transportation 
charges. It is especially suitable for col- 
lege salesmanship classes. 


Oklahoma and Its Natural Resources 


Sponsored by the Sinclair Refining Com 
pany, this 16mm. sound film in color, show- 
ing time 25 minutes, explains how Okla- 

land, mineral, forest, and water 
formed the base for the state’s 
development. Coal mining (strip and un- 
derground), lead and mining and 
refining, open-pit extraction of limestone 
and gypsum, granite quarrying, clay min- 


homa’s 
resources 


zine 


ing and pottery making, making of glass- 
ware, and are all presented. In addi- 
tion, forestry and agriculture are shown. 
Economic geography classes will have a 
real treat. Free rental except for trans- 
portation charges from Graphic Services 
Section, Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 


Don'tlet this happen 
in your classes! 


Model IE 


The best teacher alive can't teach type- 
writing the right way unless every pupil 
in the class SEES every demonstration! 
Here's where the KARLO Stand proves 
its superiority for modern ‘audio-visual’ 
typewriting training. Its adjustable height 
(35" to 48") and free-rolling casters 
mean it can be arranged so EVERYONE 
can see without craning, It's sturdy and 
steady as a desk . . . all-metal base. . . 
hardwood top ... takes no more floor 
space than machine it supports. Send 
name and address today for full details to 
KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MAUFACTURING COMPANY 

34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


NAME 
ADDRESS .... 


| 
WE RAIN 
Q.8 
=> 
Or KOE 
use 
¥ A 
KARLO 
| Se STAND 
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you that ? 


Conducted by Mae Walker 


Evansville College 
Evansville, Indiana 


There is an article in this month's issue 
of the Reader's Digest about “Speedwrit- 
ing” and the method of teaching this sys- 
tem in business The article is 
titled “How Fast Can You Write?” 


Ryan Aeronautical Co., San 
screens a hundred applicants a day for 605 
job classifications by using photographs to 
illustrate jobs, machines, and skills. An 
indexed loose leaf binder of photos shows 
the applicant exactly what is required, no 
matter what it was called where he worked 


Canada's school children have increased 
from 2,000,000 in 1945 to 3,000,000 in 1955 
a 50 per cent increase that has left many 


sche Is. 


Diego, 


before. 


of the provincial school systems tottering 


The average weekly pay (gross) of the 
American factory worker was $77 in Au- 
gust, an all-time high, says the U. S. Labor 


Department. 


Despite the marked delay in entering the 
working force by young people today and 
the earlier exit of older people, men put in 
more years of work today than they did 
fifty years ago, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


under the load. 


Latin America had only 19 
stations in January, this year. Today, nine 
months later, all countries in Latin Ameri- 
ca are served by 32 stations, an increase 
of 68 per cent. Half a million receiving 
sets are in use. 


television 


The U. S. Department of Labor has 
started a program to ease the shortage of 
secretaries, stenographers, and typists. The 
Department will ask assistance of national 
women’s organizations, state employment 
services, employers, schools, and training 
organizations to increase the supply of 
office help and to secure the more efficient 
use of older workers and part-time work- 


Americans spend nearly one billion dol- 
lars a year to beautify their lawns and 


People, regardless of kind of work, are 
happier, more content, more efficient and 
creative when surrounded by beauty, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Lila Acheson Wallace, who 
with her husband started The Reader’s 
Digest in 1922 and now sits on the board 
of the New York Central Railroad. 
American colleges and universities are 
host this year to some 33,000 foreign 
students. 


ers. 


gardens. 
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Edwin Frost, a type designer for IBM, 
has designed a new type tor IBM, remark- 
ably like fine feminine handwriting, for the 
Nation’s First Lady. Known as Cotinthian 
Script, it came as a direct request from 
Mrs. Eisenhower's White House office, 
where it was instailed in November, 1954 
The First Lady had exclusive use‘ of the 
new type until May 31, 1955. Since then 
purchasers of the electric typewriters with 
the new type hiave included Mrs. Frank G. 
Clement, wife ot the Governor of Tennes- 
see; Mrs. Everett M. Dirkson, wife of 
Senator Dirkson of Illinois; and = Mrs 
Oveta Culp Hobby, former secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare 


al 


island of 
grindstone 
more, for 


Yap uses a 
shape, 


The South Sea 
round stone coin in 
weighing forty-five pounds or 
money. The larger the stone the wealthier 
the owner, He doesn’t bank it but leans it 


against his house to show how rich he is! 


Some 12,000 persons 
large university—have taken credit courses 
by television last vear. The courses have 
been offered by 44 different institutions 


Aw 


More than 80,000,000 Americans 
spend $10 billion on vacations in 1955. 


The talking elevator is being tried out 
in New York to control operatorless ele- 
vators. The Phantom Voice uses a system 
of magnetic tape messages located in 
elevator machine room and connected to 
concealed loudspeakers in the ceiling of 
car. Instructions are voiced only if passen- 
gers fail to carry out instructions or when 
normal traffic is delayed. Messages can be 
adapted to suit the needs of office buildings, 
hospitals, or any other type of building. 
Among instructions are: “Press your floor 
button, please.” “Release the doors, please.” 


“This car up.” 

Of the Nation’s 67,000,000 persons in the 
work force, only nine million are skilled 
workers—not enough, S. DLabor 
Department Secretary James P. Mitchell. 


Congressional secretaries, who can take 
vacations only while Congress is in session, 
form co-operative tours to save money. 
This year groups went to Hawaii and 
Europe. Next year, Alaska is on the 


schedule. 
al 

Adjustable casters for use on uneven 
floors are being manufactured by the Ad- 
justable Caster Co., 1411 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, and are so designed that they 
are self-locking. TThev are called “Lok- 
swiv. 


enough to fill a 


will 


Says 


The arm ot King Henry E-england, 
in 1120, the time of the first Crusades, was 
used as a standard of distance. Called 
the ell (45 inches in length), it is still used 


in a few areas for measuring cloth 


Only one high sehool student in 13° is 
enrolled in a chemistry course, complains 


the Manufacturing Chemists Association 


Calitornia’s Bank of America 
ERMA, 


vreatest 


has a huge 
which has 
advance in 


new electronic. triend 
been hailed as “the 
bookkeeping in the history of banking.” 
Beise’s Electronic Recording Machine- 
\ntomatic, operated by nine employees tak- 
ing the place of 50 workers, can handle all 
the bookkeeping for 50,000 checking ac- 
counts. ERMA was developed by the 
Stantord Research Institute 


State government spent $4,650,000,000 
for public education during the year which 
ended June 30, 1954. Of this sum, $3,000,- 
000,000 was allocated for elementary and 
secondary education, 


American non-profit, philanthropic foun- 
dations have assets totalling $4,700,000,000. 
The seven largest are Ford ($493 million) ; 
Rockefeller million); Carnegie 
($178 million); Kellogg ($109 million) ; 
Duke ($110 million); Commonwealth 
($105 million) ; and Pew ($104 million). 


DIAL-A-GRADE 


REMOVES GUESSWORK IN 
GRADING TIMED WRITINGS 


DIAL-A-GRADE 


Can be used for either the per cent or 
the letter grading system. 

Gives grades for both 5-minute and 1|0- 
minute writings and for Ist-year and 2nd- 
year students. 

Automatically combines speed and ac- 
curacy factors and computes a fair grade 
in seconds. No need to figure net words 
a minute; just line up arrows and grade 
is visible instantly. 


PRICE, $1.00 * ORDER FROM 
ARTISTIC TYPING 


Carlisle Baltimore 16, Md. 
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Sharply reduced machine accounting costs 
are possible through Remington in- 
tegrated ledger forms, ledger indexing sys- 
tems and functional ledger tray designs, de- 
scribed in a new 6-page illustrated folder. 

The folder relates how Remington Rand 
standard ledger forms for increased ma- 
chine accounting production provide 
smoother work flow in all departments, with 
worthwhile economies in time and person- 
nel. Special-design ledger forms for par 
ticular accounting 
available for greater speed and _ etticiency. 

Time-saving ledger indexing systems such 
as Remington Rand’s Variadex, Triple 
Check Automatic and Numeric, for maxi 
mum speed and convenience in filing and 


requirements are also 


finding are briefly described 

Descriptions, specifications and illustra 
tions of Remington Rand time-saving 
ledger equipment for greater hourly and 
daily output of work are also featured in 
the folder. 

Copies of 3 Extra Savings on Machine 
Accounting Costs — X-1249 — are available 
at Remington Rand sales offices or by writ- 
ing Remington Rand Division, Sperry Rand 
Corporation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 10, N. Y 


“Fair Trade” is examined in a new pub- 
lication Consumers Look at “lar Trade” 
prepared by The Council on Consumer In- 
formation, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. Fair trade is a topic which has 
caused considerable controversy ; this book- 
let attempts to supply background informa- 
tion and an analysis of the issues involved 
from the point of view of consumers. No 
conclusions are drawn. 

Other publications include one more in 
the consumer problem series Consumers 
Look at Farm Price Polictes (May, 1954). 
In the Consumer’s Self-Help Series are 
No. 1, What You Should Know About 
the Law of Estates (May, 1955), and No. 
2, How to Plan a Life Insurance Program 
(June, 1955). Prices on these vary; if you 
are interested, send for a price list 


A 


Good Lighting Is Good Business, pub- 
lished by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
New York tells how sufficient illumination 
in offices can raise morale, efficiency and 
productivity. Non-technical language makes 
it easier reading for non-scientific folk. 
The text compares different lighting sys- 
tems and sources, discusses layout and plan- 
ning, maintenance, room finishes, and color 
and gives recommendations for specific 
lighting requirements, such as mail rooms, 
reception areas, and work rooms. Some 
adaptation of such material can usually be 
made to the classroom situation. 

Write Sylvania, 1740 Broadway, New 
York 19. 
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: gest of Postal Rates 


The Educational Atds for 
Schools and Colleges, a listing of pubh- 
cations and other services to educators by 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
You may secure a copy by 
Association of Manu 
Street, New York 


1955-56 


is now ready 
writing the National 
facturers, Fast 48th 
Many of 
nished free 
colleges limuted, 
For additional quantities over and above 
the booklets charge, 
there is a charge 
32 pages and under 
booklets over 32 pages 
blank is included with the listing 


You may secure a booklet on the effects 
of colors on people in relation to selling 
by writing Eric Whiteford, Whiteford 
Paper Company, 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New Yerk 17, New York. 


The Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsi 
lanti, Michigan, is experimenting with & 
colors of paper, with harmonizing artwork, 
in their company correspondence, with typ- 
ists choosing colored ribbons. You may get 
a sample packet of cvele-color letterheads 
by writing Jack Shepherd at Peninsular. 


guide for selecting pencils is 
available in a booklet published by the 
Eagle Pencil Company. The 16-page Pencil 
Selector tells how to choose the correct 
pencil for every job. It explains the fun- 
damentals of pencil quality, 
hardness, and the economy of various types 
of black and colored pencils for general 
writing, checking, marking, and steno use. 
How to select copying pencils for mani 
fold forms, legal forms, and duplicating 
machines is also explained. Special classes 
of pencils discussed include those used for 
charting blueprint) marking, and 
drafting. 

Copies of the booklet are available free 
of charge from the Eagle Pencil Company, 


703 FE. 13th St.. New York. 


You can get a series of 3 booklets put 
out by U.S. Envelope Co., Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. One gives various envelope 
styles and printing devices found most 
effective in direct mail; another tells how 
to select envelopes for inserting machine 
operations ; the third is titled Practical Di- 
They're free. Write 
Advertising Department. 


reprint titled Trademarks Their 
Care, Feeding and Protection may be ob- 
tained (free) from Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 


the publications will be fur 


and postpaid to schools and 


reasonable quantities 


furnished free of 


ot 5 cents for booklets of 
and of 10 cents for 
\ convenient order 


now 


degrees of 


graphs, 


That's right—this Vic- 
torian lady, laboriously 
pounding out a letter on 
a side-action Oliver ma- 
chine, never heard of 
EraserStiks. They weren't 
invented in her day. 


But today’s modern Sec- 
retary and Typist is as de- 
voted to her EraserStik as 
she is to her favorite make- 
up. Because she knows 
that this white-polished, 
pencil-shaped, wood-cased 
beauty makes erasing a 
breeze. A quick flick and 
the error has vanished, 
leaving no tell-tale ghosts. 


Save yourself criticism. 
Turn out beautiful letters 
with the help of Eraser- 
Stik. Get a few today. 


best performance 
expose rubber point | 
about 3/16”. 


“Nevet heard of 
AW FABER 9 
ERASERSTIKS: 
| 
3 | 
3 
= D 
Al 
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NEWS FROM THE CAPITAL 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Fifty-five vears elapsed between the time 
when Congress first voted Federal aid for 
teaching agriculture and mechanic arts in 
colleges and the time when it first voted 
similar aid for the secordary schools 

The Smith-Hughes A... passed in 1917, 
was the first act that appropriated funds 
for vocational education at that level. This 
act and the George-Barden Act ot 1946, 
which authorized additional funds, are the 
basic acts under which the Office of Edu- 
cation, through its Division of Vocational 
Education, administers funds for  voca- 
tional education of less-than-college grade. 

Under the George-Barden Act, Congress 
is authorized to appropriate as much as 
$28.5 million a vear to be allotted to the 
States and Territories, also on the basis 
of population. It includes $10 million for 
agriculture, $& million for home 
nomics, $8 million for trade and industrial 
education, and $2.5 million for education 
in the distributive occupations. Benefits of 
the act were extended to the Virgin 
Islands in 1950, to the extent of $40,000 a 
year. 

The George-Barden Act also provides 
for additional appropriations as needed 
to give each State certain) minimums: 
$30,000 a year for the first three fields of 
education and $15,000 for the fourth. 

The bases on which the States share in 
these funds vary between the two acts 
The allotments in the Smith-Hughes Aci 
for agricultural education are based on the 
ratio of each State’s rural population to 
total United States rural population; in the 
(seorge-Barden Act based on 


CCO- 


they are 


farm population. In the Smith-Hughes 
ONE OUT OF FOUR IS 
For the 11th year running, total enroll- 


ment in United States schools and colleges 
public and private—is showing an_ in- 
crease over the vear before. 

This year, according to Office of Educa- 
tion estimates, there will be 39,557,000 stu- 
dents in the elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege classrooms of this country. That 
means 1,657,000 more than last year, and 
11,560,000 more than 10 years ago 


What the Estimates Include 

In addition to the elementary and_ sec- 
ondary schools, these estimates include en- 
rollments of 2,839,000 in institutions of 
higher education, a group that takes in uni- 
versities, liberal arts colleges, professional 
schools, and junior colleges. 

If we were to include also the enroll- 
ments in private commercial schools and in 
nurses training schools that are not affili- 
ated with any college or university, we 
would bring the estimate up to 39,772,000, 
close to the 40 million mark. This number 
means that practically every fourth person 
in the United States ts enrolled in school. 
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Act, allotments for education in trade, in- 
dustry, and home economics are all three 
based on urban) population; but, the 
George-Barden Act, allotments for trade 
and industrial education are based on non 
farm population and allotments for home 


economics education are based on rural 
population 
The Smith-Hughes funds for teacher 


tra‘ning and the George-Barden funds for 
distributive education are allotted to each 
State on the basis of its total population 
Most of the States spend all of their al 


lotments. Last vear, as in the preceding 5 


years, less than 2 percent of the money 
was left unexpended at the end of the 
year. 


doth acts require the States to match 
the Federal appropriations dollar for dol 


lar. But the States are doing far better 


than that. In 1954-55 more than $123,- 
839,000 of State and local funds were 
spent on the vocational education — pro- 


In other words, for every dollar 
funds used, States local 


erams. 
ot Federal and 
communities spent about $5. 

For the vear just begun, 1955-56, total 
Federal funds made available under the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes and 


George- Barden Acts total $33,638,330. 
This is the most that Congress has ever 
appropriated for this purpose. Of this 


amount, $12,584,824 is for agriculture, $7,- 


639120 for home economies, $10,740,153 
for trades and industry, $1,500,000 for 


distributive education, — $1,114,233 for 
teacher traimmg, and $0,000 for the Vir- 
gin Islands for the four fields of voceation- 
al education 


ATTENDING SCHOOL 


These estimates include enrollment for 
the entire school or college vear and are 
not to be considered as restricted to Sep- 
tember enrollments alone. The estimates 
may be considered reasonably accurate, the 
errors in past estimates by the Oftee of 
Education having ranged from about 1 to 
5 percent for elementary and secondary 
schools, and from 3 to 8& percent for col- 
leges and universities. 


More Teachers Needed 


What this vear’s 
will do to aggravate the teacher shortage 


increased cnrollment 
in the elementary and secondary schools is 
not difficult to imagine. 

The increased enrollment of 1,558,000 in 
elementary and secondary schools will call 
for about 55,200 teachers. Actually, how- 
ever, it calls for somewhat more than that; 
for, as the Commissioner of Education has 
pointed out, the instructional staff requires 
not only teachers but aiso a complement of 
principals, supervisors, librarians, visiting 
teachers, and other specialized staff 


Turnover Exceeds Recruits 

The number of new 
the profession this year from colleges and 
63,400; but 
meet the 


teachers entering 
universities is) approximately 
these counted on to 
needs of the mncereased enrollment. 


cannot be 


They will not even be enough to offset 
the annual turnover among elementary and 
secondary school which ts esti- 
mated as approximately 7.5) percent. At 
that rate, the turnover will cost the schools 
83,300 of the 1,110,600 qualified teachers 
they had in 1954-55. 

To ease the situation, 25,000 emergency 


teachers 


teachers are expected to qualify this vear. 
sut even when they are counted in, there 
vet will) remain an need for 
141,300 teachers. 

This shortage of 141,300 will have to be 
teachers, by 


estimated 


met by additional emergency 
former teachers into the 
further overcrowding. 
In calculating the number of teachers 
this vear, the Office of Idueation 
has made no provision for additional teach 
ers to that al- 
ready existed last vear, nor for teachers to 
enrich the curriculum. 


the reentrance of 
profession, and by 


needed 


reduce the overcrowding 


As For the 


As for thie 
a necd for even more teachers 


luture 
future, it promises to bring 
each vear 
of the next decade is expected to show 
substantial increases in enrollment at every 
level; and by 1964-65 there well be 
12 million more pupils in elementary and 
than 


May 


secondary schools there were in 


1954-55 


SPIRIT 
DUPLICATORS 


CAN DO SO MUCH 
FOR YOU! 


Electric or 
Manual 
Models 
Available 


Heyer Conquerors print hundreds of 
sharp, clean copies of anything typed, 
written or drawn...in so little time, with 
so little effort, at such low cost. Sales 
Letters, Bulletins, Forms, etc.,1n upto 5 
colors at once simply flow from 
these duplicators. They ‘Always 
Make a Good Impression." 

BOOKLET TELLS 
FREE HOW AND WHY Mail Coupon Today! 


THE CORPORATION 
1839 S_ Kostner Ave, Chicago 23, Ill 
| Please send free booklet on the Conquerors and 
| complete details. 
| Name 
School 
\ Address 
\ City 
™~ 


State / 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE, 
ORGANIZATIONS, SCHOOLS 
AND EVENTS 


Slaughter Advanced by McGraw-Hill 

The election of Robert FE. Slaughter as 
vice-president and director of the MeGraw 
Hill Book Company (a subsidiary of Me 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co.) has been an 
nounced. 

Mr. Slaughter 
from the Gregg 
1948 as head of the Business 
Department. When the Gregg Company 
was purchased by MeGraw-Hill in) 1949, 
he was elected vice-president of that com 
pany, and in 1952, when Gregg was merged 
with the MeGraw-Hill Book Company, he 
Was appointed divisional vice-president in 
Division. Now, he 
Com 
alum 


went to MeGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company in 
Education 


charge of the Gregg 
also will be in charge of the 


pany’s Text-Film Department. An 


Book 
nus of Fresno State College, he received 
his M.S. degree from the University of 
Southern California. 

Also named 
tors of the Book Company were Jo 
Taylor, Harold W. MeGraw, 


B. Collins and Emerson Brown. 


direc 
hin W 
Arthur 


vice-presidents and 


Pepe Honored By National 
Noise Abatement Council 

Philip S. Pepe, manager of educational 
typewriter sales for the Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry-Rand Corporation, 
was elected president) of the National 
Noise Abatement Council at the recent an 
nual meeting of that organizatiqn in Chi- 
cago. He has been vice president of the 
Council for the past vear. 

Mr. Pepe is well known in the business 
education field, having taught typewriting 
and shorthand in colleges private 
schools for more than fifteen vears. He is 
a specialist and consultant on office typing 
and is the author of “Personal Typing in 
24 Hours,” “Gregg Shorthand Review Let- 
ters,” and is co-author with Louis A. Leslie 
of “Typing Simplified :.” 


Council has been 


Noise Abatement 


to educate the public on 


The 


seeking needless 


and excessive noise in streets, offices, | 

and industries since 1940. It sponsors Na 
tional Noise Abatement Week annually and 
co-sponsors the annual Noise Abatement 
Symposium at Armour Research Founda 
tion, Tilinois Institute of Technology, Chi 
cago, and a similar symposium on the West 


omes 


Coast. It recently iniugurated awards to 


industry, trade association and educational 


efforts to reduce 


organizations for noise 
The Couneil makes annual awards io 
that against 
EXCESSIVE 
ment week. 


Cites 


conduct educational activities 


noise and observe noise abate 


National Teacher Examinations 


Examinations, 
annually b 


The National Teacher 
prepared and 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 
at 200 testing throughout the 
United States on Saturday, February 11 

a candi 


idministered 
centers 


At the one-day testing session 
late may take the Common Examinations, 
Professional Intor- 
I-xpres- 


which include tests in 
mation, General Culture, Enelish 
sion, and Non-verbal Reasoning ; and one 
or two of ten Optional Examinations de 
signed to demonstrate mastery of subject 
matter to be taught. The college which a 
candidate is attending, or the 
tem in which he is seeking employment, 
will advise him whether he should take the 
National Teacher Examinations and which 
of the Optional examinations to select. 

Application forms and a Bulletin of In 
formation describing registration procedure 
and containing sample test questions may 
be obtained from college ofticials, school 
superintendents, or directly from the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Prince- 
von, New Jersey. 


sch i] SVS 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES AND PROMOTIONS 


Leland Baldwin has joined the staff 
of the California) Bureau of Business 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, 


Frank J. Bates has been appointed 
Distributive Education Specialist for the 
Los Angeles City Schools. 

Wilbur S. Barnhart has resigned as 
principal of George Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, to become assistant 
business manager of Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Indiana. 


John M. Canty has been made direc- 
tor of business education for the Boston 
Public Schools. He has been a teacher 
in the Boston High School since 1935 
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and served as special assistant to the 
business manager of the schools in that 
city since 1951. 


Fred Cook, formerly of Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, has been appointed 
head of the Department of Business 
Education at Stanford University. 


a busi 
vol, 


Sister Marie Enda, jormerly 
ness teacher at Aquinas High 
Bronx, New York, has been appointed 
Dean of St Aquinas College, 


Spark Hill, New 


Phomas 
York. 
Sister M. Euphrasia, tormerly prin 
Catherine MacAuley Com 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, has been made Mother Superior 
of the Sisters of Mercy. 


cipal ot 


Jack C. Keir, formerly acting head of 
the Department of Business Administra- 
tion, Kansas College, Manhattan, 
Kansas, has joined the = staff of the 
American College of Lite Underwriters, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as Director 
Publications 


state 


of Educational 


George E. Kiser has been appointed 
head of the Department of Business 
Administration, West Texas State Col 
lege, Canyon, Texas. 

Lewis A. Klos, a member of the 
faculty ot Pace College, New York City, 
for the past five vears, has been made 
Department of Seere- 
that 


chairman of the 


Studies at school 


tarial 

Austin S. Murphy, former Dean of 
the School of Business Administration, 
Hall University, South Orange, 
New Jersey, has been appointed to the 
newly created Albert T. O'Neill Chair of 
American Enterprise at Canisius College, 
Buffalo, New York. 


Seton 


Estelle S. Phillips, former head of the 
Department of Business Education, Di- 
vision 1, Washington, D. C., Public 
Schools, has been made curriculum di- 


rector. 


Wallace W. Reiff, formerly of Central 
Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, has joined the staff at the 


University of Southern California. 

Reid Fillmore, William V. Tezak, and 
Don Linford are new members of the 
staft at Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan. 


New members of the staff of the De- 
partment of Business Education, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana are: Frances Hardin, a former 
teacher at University of Colorado and 
Colorado Women's College; Charlotte 
Tuthill, formerly of the University of 
Colorado; Wilmoth Price, a former 
teacher at the University of Minnesota; 
and Mrs. Crystle Jane Whelan, a former 
teacher in the Boone Grove (Indiana) 
public schools and in the Enid (Okla- 
homa) Business College. 

(More news on next page) 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 


lf you are looking for a good position in the 
Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can help you. En- 


36th YEAR 
C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. 


706 South Fourth Street 


roll now, 


Member N. A. T. A. 


Clinton, lowa 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The National Convention of the 
American Business Writing Association 
will be held at the Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, beginning with 
a meeting of the Board of Directors on 
the evening of Tuesday, December 27, 
and continuing with convention sessions 
Wednesday Thursday, December 
28 and 29 

Lyda McHenry, Wayne University 
and William G. Savage, University ot 
Detroit, will be cochairmen of both pro 
gram and local arrangements for thy 
convention, Robert Y. Robb, Wayne 
University, will be in charge of exhibits 


and 


Among the highlights of the conven 
tion will be Robert L. Shurter’s session 
on Administrative Writing, including 
selected problems of communication 
outside the field of the letter and the re 
port, and the problems and methods by 
Which business encourages a flow of in 
formation both up and down the «1 
ganizational pattern. Also planned is a 
session on the actual preparation and 
dictators and stenographers of 

communications manuals 


use by 
company 
Charles S. Weber, Chief of Training, 


Civil Service Commission of the State 
of Michigan will present “The Critical 
Incident Training Technique” with 
visual devices adaptable for teaching 
needs. A new approach to the letter of 


application assignment with the part it 
plays in job-getting and job-adjusting 
routines will be given by representatives 
from placement, company rm 
cruiting, and company training groups 


lege 


Sally B. Maybury is National Presi 
dent of this group. Newly elected mem 
bers of the Board of Directors are K 
Baker Horning, Richard C 
Erwin Keithley. Members of the Board 
whose terms expire in 1957 are C. R 
Anderson, Ernest D. Hedgecock and C 
W. Wilkinson. With terms expiring in 
1956 are John Ball, Lyda McHenry, and 
Sally B. Maybury. 


Gerten, and 


The American Collegiate Retailing 
Association has made provision for both 
affiliates and associate members. Hither- 
to, membership was restricted to the ad- 
ministrators of retailing programs in 
senior colleges with retailing specializa- 
Now, 


colleges 


tions and cooperative programs. 
representatives of other 
retailing is taught may join as 
affiliates. It is expected that a number 
will be inducted at the annual meeting 


senior 


where 


on January 11, 19506. 
Delta Pi Epsilon is sponsoring a 
project to collect and publish in book 


form actual cases involving problems of 
business teachers. The book should be 
valuable to both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate business education classes. 

If you are a Delta Pi Epsilon member, 
please send your cases to Dr. Donald J. 
Tate, Head, Department of Business Edu 
cation, Texas Technological College, Lub 
bock, Texas. 
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If you are a student (undergraduate or 
graduate), submit your cases to your in 


structor, who will then forward them to 
Dr. Wayne House, University of Ne 
braska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


All business teachers are encouraged to 
contribute to this project. 


representing actual problems that confront 


The more cases 


teachers in all types of schools in all parts 


of the country—city schools rural 
schools, public schools and parochial 
schools, junior high schools and private 


business schools—the more valuable will be 
the results of this project. 

Members of the committee for the Case 
book Project are Dr. Wayne House, Su 
pervisor of Business Education, Los An 
geles, California; Dean Helen Keily, Salem 
Teachers College, Salem, Massachusetts ; 
Mrs. Madeline Strony, Educational Direc 
tor, Gregg Pubhshing Division; Dr. Don 
ald J. Tate, Head, Department of Business 


Education, Texas Technological College, 


Lubbock, Texas; and Dr. Estelle L. Pop- 
ham, Hunter College, New York, New 
York. Dr. Popham is chairman of the 


committee. 


president of the 
Lake 
City, Utah, was elected president of the 
National Association and Council of 
Business Schools at the annual conven- 
tion held at the La Salle Hotel in Chi 
ber 2-5. Other officers of 
Vice-president, 
College, 


W. 


Henager School of 


Stevens, 


Business, Salt 


Cago, Nove 1) 
thie Association are; 
Palmer, 
South 


\. Raymond Jackson, Goldey 


Charles E Palmer 


Charleston, Carolina; secretary, 


Beacom 


School of Business, Wilmington, Dela 
ware; treasurer, Hugh Barnes, 
Barnes School of Commerce, Denver, 


Colorado. 

Members ¢ Board of Directors 
elected this Richard D. 
Pickett, Northampton Commercial Col- 
lege, Northampton, Massachusetts; 
Charles W. 
Business College, Easton, Pennsylvania; 
David V. 
School of Business, Chattanooga, Ten 
Robert W. Davenport 
Institute, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Wal 
School of 


the 


yeal 


Churchman, Churchman 


Edmondson, Edmondson 


nessee; Sneden, 
Minnesota 
Business, Minneapolis, Minnesota; C. 
I. Blackwood, Blackwood College, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; John T. Vetter, 
School of Business, Little 
Arkansas; Elizabeth C. Murray, 
School 


ter Kamprath, 


Draughon 
Rock, 
Northwestern 
Portland, Oregon. 

Newly 


crediting 


of Commerce, 
elected members of the Ac 
Commission for Business 
Schools are: C. HH. Husson, Husson 
Colleve, Maine; H. O. Balls, 
Nashville College, Nashville, 
Tennessee; Bruce F. Gates, Gates Col- 
lege, Waterloo, Iowa; Claude E. Yates, 
Zweegman School for Medical Secre- 
taries, San Francisco, California. 


Bangor, 


Business 


The theme for the 58th Annual Con- 
vention of the National Business Teach- 
ers Association, to be held at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel Cincinnati, Olio, 
on December 28, 29 and 30 is “Chal 
lenges in Business Education” 

Russell J. Hosler, president of the as 
sociation, sends word that Harold Leith 
and Frank Liguori of the University ot 
Cincinnati, chairman and assistant chan 
man of the local committee on arrange 
outstanding 


have organized an 


Cancinnati 


nents, 
group. ot 
working hard to make attendance at the 

particularly and 
Working with them is Robert 
Cincinnati Board of Edu 

president and = secretary 


people who are 


convention pleasant 
profitable 
Finch of the 
forme! 
NBTA. 
An outstanding 


cation, 
ot the 


array Ot programs 


for the departmental and round table 
meetings has been announced. The co 
ordinator of these programs is) Doris 


Howell Crank, a member of the Execu 
Board. The Problem Clinic, in 
1951, has proved so sue 


tive 
augurated in 
cesstul that it will again be a feature ol 
the convention. The 2] programs in the 
Clinic have been developed by first vice 
president, Harves Rahe. Members are 
invited to bring to the Clinic questions 
rx comments, in order that these pro- 
grams will deal with the subjects in 
Which they are most interested 


As announced in the last issue of this 
magazine, Rizk, will give the 
keynote speech at the opening session 
Phrogmorton, who comes to 


Salom 


Loure E 
the convention through the courtesy ot 
the National Lite Insurance Company 
of Dallas, Texas, will give the banquet 
Spe ech. 


In addition to the fine programs and 


exhibits, the local committees are plan 
ning many tours to places of interest 
and numerous social activities for the 


enjoyment ot the members. There will 
be dances atter the opening meeting on 
December 28 and after the banquet on 
December 30. 


The new. officers of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association arc: 
President, Helen L. Widener, Bellefield 


Girls Vocational High School, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania; first vice-presi 
dent, Robert Lynch, Johnstown High 


Pennsylvania; sec 
vice-president, Catherine Casillo, 
Kensington High School, New 
Pennsylvania; secretary, 
Brentwood High 

Pennsylvania; 


School, Johnstown, 
ond 
New 
Kensington, 
Elizabeth Corcoran, 


School, Brentwood, 


treasurer, Athena A. Saphos, Oliver 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
The directors for the next year are 


Education, 
Brother 


Frank F. Sanders, Board of 
Pittsbureh, Pennsylvania; 
Gedeon Charles, FSC, Central Catholic 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Geraldine Dickinson, Allegheny High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Alex- 
Robert Morris 
Pennsylvania; Vir 


High 


ander Hartman, 


School, Pittsburgh, 
Becker, 
Brownsville, 


gima Brownsville 


School, Pennsylvania. 
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The Shelf 


She Book Shelf 


BUSINESS FILING, 2d Edition, by E. D. 
Bassett and Peter L. Agnew, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
— 1955. $1.60. Practice Set, 


Business Viling, Second Edition, consists 
of (a) cloth-bound (hb) oa 
practice set for card tiling and correspond 
filmy, and (c) final 


textbook, 
ence eXamination 

Both the text and the practice set, Kei] ng 
Office Practice, Second Edition, are so 
that 
courses based on three different time 
ods: a 20-hour course, a 
ind a 40-hour course 
adjust the 
titled 
teachers’ 


organized they may be used for 
per 
30-hour course, 
To help the teacher 
materials to his own needs, 


time schedules are provided 


Which also includes an 
swers for all questions, problems, and jobs 
New 
clude 


manual 


features of the second edition in 


presentation of the rules for alpha 


indexing and referencing 


CTOSS 


three chapters; simplification and clarifies 


tion of tiling rules; 
fy rules: a 


more examples to clari 
end 

Instructions to be 
jobs thre 


grenter number of 


chapter probl ms; rob 


followed completing the 


practice set instead of in the texthool 
famihar with Busines 


roughly the « 


Those 
know how. th ourse covers 
the fundamental principles of indexing and 
filing as applied to both cards 
spondence. The tour 


may be studied if time permits 


and corre 
basic filing svster 

alphabetic, 
Upon 


student 


geographic 
Bustess Filing the 
has a broad background in filing principles 
and techniques which will) permit him. to 
adapt to the filing finds 
on his first as well as later jobs 


numeric, subject, and 


completion of 


system which he 


GREGG DICTATION SIMPLIFIED, 2d Ed., 
by Louis A. Leslie, Charles E. Zoubek, 
and Madeline S. Strony, Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 448 pp., 1955. $2.88. 
TRANSCRIPTION WORKBOOK FOR 
GREGG DICTATION SIMPLIFIED, 2d 
Ed., same authors, 166 pp., $1.40; 
STUDENT'S TRANSCRIPT, 2d Ed., 124 
pp., $.88. 


Serving as the link 
ilvanced 


shorthand 
this book 
is the second in the series developed for 
students of Gregg shorthand. It helps the 
student to review and strengthen his 
knowledge of the svstem: te 
power to construct new outlines rapidly 
from dictation; to extend his knowledge 
and skill to the basic elements of transcrip 
tion; and to lay a solid) foundation for 
further development of dictation and 
transeription skill 


between 


theory and dictation, 


develop his 


In this new text there is closer and 
earlier coordination of transcription. train- 
ing with the development of skill in short 
hand. Marginal reminders, familiar to all 
Gregg teachers and punctuation marks now 
march across the pages in color. Trans 
cription quizzes, office-stvyle dictation, 
phrase builders, brief-form charts, review 


DECEMBER, !955 


word 


famulies, 
vocabulary 


beginning of eacl 


dition, 


ace quate 
material 
lessons suttictrentl 


best student 


lesson in 


hook lesso 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS REPORT WRITING, 
by Leland Brown, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 446 
pp., 1955. $6.50. 


This is a book on business 1 
reflects 


enizes the 


usage possible and 


effective com: 
Part | 


oft business ri 


1; 


preparation 
the writing 
apphes these principles and 
types of 
outlines, 


various report 


four appendices 

Numerous 
reports are given in the text and pr 
are pre vided at the end of each chapter 
Increasing interest in the form and content 
of business reports has resulted in the for- 
1 report writing 


Teachers of tl as well thers 


Nustrations of many types of 


hlems 


or ma 
ntemplatr he formation 


nine this new te 


THE ART OF PROBLEM SOLVING, by Ed- 
ward Hodnett, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 202 pp., 1955. $3.50. 


This book, while not a text, can be used 
for formal or inf 
improvement. It a good book 
and restudy. At end of 
are directions for applying the 
problem solving ti 


rmal personal or group 


stud) 


personal 
situations 

The idea f book, 
sound one, is that problem) solving is a 
skill and can be learned skills 
Problem solving is a four-fold technique 
concerned with diagnosis, techniques, ap 
and art Under these elements, thre 
author discusses the problem of how to ask 


and it seems a 


like other 


proach, 


questions, how to get facts straight, how 
to find 
sequences, 
solutions 


trated 


alternates, how to 
how to 
step is 


estimate con 
secure meaningful 


abundantly illus 


and 


Fach 


CASES IN MARKETING, by Lawrence C. 
Lockley and Charles J. Dirksen, New 
York: Allyn and Bacon, 332 pp., 1954. 
$3.95. 


conjunetion 


used independently 


loult 

students 
Cases it ceneral ATC 
re idable 


cmating 


and in some instances, 


INTRODUCTION TO FISCAL POLICY, by 
Richard W. Lindholm, New York: Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, 242 pp., 
1955. $4. 


This second edition text gives a simple 
presentation of taxing, spending, and debt 

vement as they affect prices, consump 


nd saving, employment and 


the hook fiscal 
based on 
understanding 1s) im 
are to be im 
and 


standards at 

that 
fiscal licies 
at taxation, expenditures, 
rement are the basic elements; 
fiscal policy is basic to our eco 
vement \fter an Inistorical 
the fiscal tools, taxation, ex 
analvzed and then 


pr 
vackground, 
penditure, and debt are 
the relationship of taxation to 
prices, desirable consumption, desirable em 
ployment, and destrable income distribution 
are analvzed. Detailed 
to the relationship of prices and consump 
Administrative pro 
and, finally, the 
procedures are 


desirable 


attention is given 
tion fiseal policy 
considered ; 
implications of budget 
tudied in relation to total fiseal policy 


cedures are 


FINANCIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE AC- 
COUNTING, by C. Aubrey Smith and 
Jim G. Ashburne, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 393 pp., 1955. 
$7. 


future man 


accountants 


This book is planned for 
agers rather than for future 
ind is based upon the assumption that the 
have had an introductory course 
accounting, The 


with 


students 


section is Con 


first 


financial accounting; the sec 
organization 


purpose ina bust 


cerned 
ond deals with 

the accounting 
Tl en 
Federal and finally the impact 
of planning and control is treated in rela 
tion to standards, budgeting, internal 
trol, break-even analysis, and the concept 


for accom 
plishing 
comes a section on 


ness chterprisc 


mcome tax, 
con 
of contribution margins as the measure of 
internal ethiciency 

Many case problems are given. The book 
adds to the literature of managerial ac- 
counting and probably is the first book 
planned for this purpose based upon a 
preliminary accounting course. 
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~ 
The cases presented are based on actual aa 
ft] ( business problems—problems that — have 
Cor geographical express s, wor 
needed t he Ived some dexree, al 
nes and endimyes, at 
Cust executives | problems ire 
and connected prac 
y presented suceinet) form can In 
tice material are all available - 
nalvzed with limited information and 
Phis hook, like the s rl manu 
casiol teu 1 USSISTATICE le §=cases 
its with the student at the 
may be used in a stan 
i chapter eNpPlains 
for those who want at 
attractively presented im 
lone 1 challenge thre 
st so long as to di marke 
courage the less abl thorer 
Transcription Workbook. The drills. in 
the workbook are based on practice mate 
( EXT « p otrea 
Ing, punctuation and spelling, transcription 
word-study, ntext, and sentence maple 
ton \ student wl has pre] ired the 
text can complete the worl 
1 tter of minutes 
distributie 
the sis of 
eport writing 
policy sh 
It practice and 
1 achieve 
le range of form and 
Isses the mportance and use 
) and that 
ports: Part deals with the 
art TIL studies 
and Part I \ 
Practices 1 thre 
\ bibliography, 
report subjects 
ul re provided im 


TYPEWRITER 
TYPE CLEANER 


Pulls the dirt out 
of typewriter type 
rather than wash- 
ing it into the 
machine. 


Flatten the putty 
by pressing very 
firmly. 


Press it on all of 
the type. Do not 
rub. 


Fold the putty 
upward to origi- 
nal pyramid shape 


USE BUD — IT’S THE 
MODERN WAY! 


* NO MESSY LIQUIDS to remove nail polish, 
spot or spotter clothes. 


* NO HARMFUL FUMES to couse headaches 
or colds. 

To moke neot erasures—just touch the word 

to be erased, Bud will absorb the surplus ink. 

Then erose ond there will be no smeor. 


Special School Discounts. 
Teachers may write for samples. 
BUD TYPE CLEANER 


BOX 4644 
BALTIMORE 12,MARYLAND 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 125 


the back of th 


P ° 


A CONTRIBUTION 


Ruth | 


Dean, 


Management today is beginning to recog- 
nize the tremendous import of the program 
for Certified Professional Secretaries and 
is showing a keen interest in it. Proof of 
this fact lies in the number of inquiries 
which are received each week from busi- 
management and 
have 


nessmen in the field of 
from secretaries whose 
heard about the program and want them to 


emplovers 


participate in it. 

With the increasing costs of all types of 
office work and the continuing shortage of 
top-flight secretaries, it is small wonder 
that management should he interested. The 
program for certifying secretaries, Inaugu 
rated by The National Secretaries Associa 
tion (International) five vears ago, is ad- 
ministered by the Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries Under the direction of the 
Institute, the examination is administered 
once a vear at approximately 50 test cen 
ters. The examination covers six broad 
areas: human relations; business law; sec 
retarial accounting ; office management and 
supervision, business organization, and eco- 
nomics; business English and stenography ; 
and secretarial information. 

However, the examination itself, provid 
ing for certification of those who success- 
fully pass all six sections, is only one smal! 
phase of the work of the Institute. Even 
more important than certification of top- 
level secretaries are the educational courses 
which are being offered 
colleges and universities 
The Institute, in 
institutions, has 


for secretaries 
hy outstanding 
throughout the country. 
co-operating with 
constantly urged that those courses not be 
set up as brief refresher courses designed 
only for those secretaries interested in tak 
ing the examination. As a consequence, in 
most instances the courses are broad in 
scope and deal not only with the subject 
matter areas on the examination but also 
may include such topics as case problems 
in human relations, problems in office man- 
agement, supervision of workers, 
finance and investments, and so on. This 
past vear between 80 and 100 schools of- 
fered such upgrading courses for secre- 
taries. Compare this with the educational 
opportunities open to employed secretaries 
ten years ago. It is not surprising that 
management in many cases believes that 
these educational programs for secretaries 
are of sufficient value to more than offset 
the cost of the fees. Frequently manage- 
ment encourages their secretaries to attend 
by offering to pay the fees. 


these 


office 


The Institute for Certifying Secretaries 
has insisted from the beginning that the 
educational program should be of value to 
all secretaries everywhere, not just to 
those who may later take the examination. 
For this reason, many girls who may have 


TO MANAGEMENT 


_ Anderson, North ‘Texas State College 
Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


little interest in the examination have been 
able to benefit from these courses. Many 
of these girls later decide that the exami 
nation might prove a good measuring stick 
of their abilities and do apply to take it. 

Management has also come to recognize 
the value of CPS through their participa 
tion in workshops, seminars, and confer 
ences, many of which have been sponsored 
by The National Secretaries Association 
At such meetings repre 
sentatives from management frequently ex- 
change ideas and make constructive criti- 
cisms which enable both groups to better 
understand the problems of the other. 

In addition to these contributions, the 
CPS program has resulted in many indirect 
benefits to management. Undoubtedly the 
CPS program has done much in the past 
intelligent young 


secretaries and 


five years to interest 
women in preparing for a secretarial ca 
reer. It has also caused college and uni 
versity administrators to look carefully at 
their secretarial curriculums. In meny in 
stances the curriculums have been revised 
in an effort to give the secretaries-in-train 
ing a broader, richer background in busi 
ness, 

Recently the president of a brokerage 
company had this to say about the CPS 
program: “We are for it. As a matter of 
principle, we are for raising standards of 
any emplovee because it increases efficiency 
and productivity; it saves us money. 

“In this case we have a more personal 
interest since ‘t deals with the person with 
whom we work most closely, that 
right arm, our secretary. The fact that 
she shows enough initiative and ambition 
to try for it will make her a better secre- 
tary... . Employers are for this program 
hecause the chore of finding a capable sec- 
retary will be made much easier. It should 
increase their number; and should an em 
plover be fortunate enough to have an 
application from a Certified Professional 
Secretary, he will know she is intelligent, 
well-grounded in) business principles, ex- 
pericneed, and capable of dealing with all 
kinds of people. He will even know that 
her references and background have been 
adequately checked.” 


The 1956 CPS examination will be given 
May 4 and 5.) A copy of the latest CPS 
brochure deserbing the program may be 
secured from The National Secretaries 
Association (International), 222 West 11th 
Street, Kansas City 5, Missouri. The dead- 
line for applications is December 15, 1955. 

Management has already gained much in 
the way of increased efficiency and im- 
proved service from those secretaries who 
are participating both in these educational 
programs and in the CPS examination. It 
can look forward to gaining even more in 
the future. 
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THIS FULL PAGE AD APPEARED IN: 
CHARM — March, August 
GLAMOUR March, August 
MADEMOISELLE - February, 
September 
REDBOOK — February, April, 
July, September 
SEVENTEEN — January, March, 
June, August, October 


THIS AD 
APPEARED IN: 
MADEMOISELLE 
— May 
McCALL’S 
NEEDLEWORK 
— Fall-Winter 
SEVENTEEN 
- April, November 0 


these and 


THIS AD APPEARED IN: 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE — January | 
CHARM — October 
GLAMOUR — January, July 
REDBOOK — May, July, 


November 


56 other National 


LLION 
DOLLAR 


Magazines every month 


reaching 66,232,011 HOMES MONTHLY 


The FIRST Nationally Advertised Shorthand in 
Business School History! Every 
months of the the Story of SPEEDWRITING, 
the ABC Shorthand, goes into over 60 million homes. 
No wonder then, that it is today’s most dynamic 
shorthand—the shorthand IN) DEMAND  every- 
Where because it) may so easily and quickly 
learned, PROVEDLY more accurate and de- 
pendable! 


year 


be 


IS 


@ enables them to graduate 85%, 


Today more than 400 leading business schools con- ° 
sider the SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise 
their most valuable asset. They know from experi- 
ence that SPEEDWRITING shorthand enables them 
to offer: 


FAMOUS ABC SHORTHAND® 


in 


before 


LONG-TERM, COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC AND 
SECRETARIAL COURSES, IN MUCH LESS TIME AND 
WITH GREATER TUITION INCOME PER STUDENT 


@ triples income from night school students! 


eliminates ‘seasonal’ enrollments! 


results in almost 50°% new enrollments through recom 
mendation of graduates! 

reduces drop-outs almost entirely! 

of students! 


taps a vast, lucrative new ADULT market! 


If there is no SPEEDWRITING Shorthand Schoo! 
your 


town it IS wise to do thing Ghout 


your competitor does! Write today to 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 7512-5 


55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 


ogee. 
wie 
2 
IN 1955-56 IS CREATING 
\ | | 


She saves 
half 


the time... 


Boss saves 
all 
the cost. 


Oalionals De luxe adding machine 


Live keyboard” with keytouch adjustable to each operator! 


Saves up to 50% hand motion — and Ia 
effort! { A National “De luxe” Adding Machine 


| | 
snd-effort-savi features | 


ldine 
an add 


Kevs are instant! diustable to ea he oli ) At *TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


operator s touch! No wonder operators i ~\V-louch clion . 
ue so enthusiast thou | isible Kevboard with Automatic 
their work faster with up less hers... Rugged-Duty Construction, 


ADDING MACHINES » CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH RECISTER COMPANY, pvavron 9, onio 


977 OFFICE IN 94 COUNTRIES 


— = 
a 
Re 
wee 
: 
plu > time-saving features | \ 
every hey operates t] VOU National Add 
Can now for or bar. No Nachine it Clear 
| | rth ' | | ' i vork 
Keys Subtractions \utomatic Credit t National branch 
to motor bar. Balance in red .. Automatic ot. | othee or dealer. 


